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The approach employed in the consideration of the problem is not 
primarily theoretical nor is it purely objective. Instead, attempt 
has been made both to state principles and to describe specific 
programs in operation, the better to present the point of view of 
the committee and at the same time to make the suggestions for 
supervisors and teachers more concrete. 
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tions of the Executive Committee in its desire to present a for- 
ward-looking program, drawing upon the experience of members 
over a wide area but in no sense attempting to exploit the work 
of any group nor to advocate the methods of any one school. 
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PREFACE 


This volume is the ninth in the series of yearbooks published 
by the Departmeat of Supervisors and Directors of Instruction of 
the National Education Association. The earlier volumes deal 
with the more general aspects of supervision—its problems, 
methods, appraisal, and aids. The titles of these volumes indicate 


the field which has thus far been considered: 


I. Educational Supervision 

II. Scientific Method in Supervision 

III. Current Problems of Supervisors 

IV. Evaluation of Supervision 

V. Supervision and the Creative Teacher 

VI. Effective Instructional Leadership 
VII. Scientific Method in Supervisory Programs 
VIII. Materials of Instruction 


There has been a recurring request for a discussion of the prin- 
ciples and practice of supervision in their application to a specific 
curriculum division or area of instruction. Since many members 
of the Department are subject specialists and a yearbook in one 
field would necessarily appeal more strongly to some portions of 
the membership than to others, a yearbook of this type was 
postponed until the more urgent problems which concern all 
members of the Department should have been studied. In addi- 
tion to this consideration, the question of a division of the in- 
structional field presented certain problems. What general 
divisions of the field of instruction were typical of progressive 
educational practice and would suggest workable groupings of 
the traditional school studies and activities? The Executive Com- 
mittee of 1932 suggested as a working program a fivefold division 
consisting of Language Arts, Social Studies, Natural Sciences (in- 
cluding mathematics), Vocational and Plastic Arts, and Rhyth- 
mic Arts (including physical education). It was recommended 
that steps be taken to prepare a yearbook in the field of the 
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language arts, or English, which would include reading, litera- 
ture, library, oral and written composition, spelling, speech, 
grammar, and language. Plans to prepare a yearbook in this 
field were postponed until after the seventh and eighth yearbooks, 
for which there was an evident demand, had been prepared. 

The challenge of attacking a field so extensive, so inclusive, so 
interrelated, and about which there is such diversity of opinion 
was only too well realized by those charged with the responsibil- 
ity of this study. The breadth of the field and the comparative 
dearth of material dealing with supervision in this field led to the 
holding of a series of preliminary conversations to ascertain what 
help supervisors desired. Several informal meetings took place 
with teachers, heads of English departments, supervisors, and 
others interested in the problem of improving instruction in the 
vernacular. These informal conferences were held at the time 
of the meetings of the National Council of Teachers of English 
and in conjunction with the last two annual meetings of the 
Department. These discussion groups furnished the committee 
with invaluable suggestions as to the scope of the work and like- ° 
wise provided the committee with enthusiastic members of a 
larger contributing committee which assisted materially the 
smaller committee chosen to do the writing. 

Progress with the undertaking was retarded somewhat because 
it was impossible to provide for meetings of the entire committee. 
In fact the entire membership of the committee has never been 
present at any meeting. A large part of the work of criticizing 
the outlines and contributions of individual members was done 
by correspondence. In this, as well as in the conferences, the 
work of one member of the committee, Dr. James F. Hosic, was 
invaluable as the unifying agent in the consideration of each 
aspect of the study and the reviewing of every chapter of the 
manuscript. But for his modesty and generosity, he would have 
been the chairman of the committee. 

In attacking the problem of supervision of the language arts, 
the committee felt it wise to consider particularly those aspects 
of the field which are commonly known as English, with but 
incidental attention to the techniques of teaching reading (which 
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is the subject of a contemplated volume by a committee of an- 
other society), school libraries, and speech education. Although 
skills in these fields are considered essential in the comprehensive 
program of the language arts and fundamental to the satisfactory 
growth of the child in his use of language as a tool of thinking, 
interpretation, and expression, it seemed advisable to limit the 
ground to be covered in this treatment. Furthermore, the plan 
adopted for the beok approached supervision as the art or tech- 
nique of improving instruction through leadership in such activi- 
ties as curriculum building, revision, and interpretation. As a 
function of educational practice, supervision may be exercised by 
superintendent, assistant superintendent, principal, general super- 
visor, special supervisor, research worker, curriculum expert, or 
teacher assigned to perform specialized duties in connection with 
the work of other teachers. Nevertheless, the term today con- 
notes not inspection but the development, maintenance, and im- 
provement of instruction whether through initial teacher train- 
ing, in-service teacher training, leadership in codperative teacher 
enterprise, or the performance of specialized service to assist and 
relieve teachers. To this end the committee endeavored to point 
out the need for examining the success of our teaching of yesterday, 
to suggest those changes which seem psychologically sound in the 
development of a program suited to the individual and social 
needs of today, and then to consider the practical aspects and 
problems which such a program entails. The actual work of 
revising and the continual appraisal and revision are described 
in detail, not as representing the only procedure nor the best 
pattern but rather as showing how certain communities have gone 
about the work of educational improvement in one field. The 
same considerations govern the description of supervisory or- 
ganization. Some of the equipment which should be helpful to 
the supervisor is suggested and, finally, there is presented a chal- 
lenge to supervisory officials to adopt those portions of a modern 
program which are feasible and practical for their own situations. 

Throughout the volume frequent reference is made to the Ex- 
perience Curriculum in English. Inasmuch as this is a type or 
pattern course of study prepared by several score of English 
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teachers and specialists who comprised the Curriculum Commis- 
sion of the National Council of Teachers of English, representing 
all sections of the country, it seemed obvious that this program 
would serve excellently to illustrate the point of view of the year- 
book even though, in the judgment of the entire committee, the 
Experience Curriculum might not represent in particulars nor 
in its entirety the ideal program for a given school] system (in fact 
the authors of the Curriculum have stated as much). What is said 
of the program presented in this volume is quite as applicable to 
the illustrations employed in other sections. They represent not 
the one way but a tried way which should suggest methods of ap- 
proaching the problem of chief concern for the moment, namely, 
how to improve instruction in English in all grades in a compre- 
hensive and systematic way. 
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CHAPTER I 
THE SITUATION AS REGARDS ENGLISH 


Marouz: E. SHatruck AND WALTER BARNES 


An application of the principles and practice of educational 
supervision to a specific field of instruction requires a description 
of that field and a presentation of the situation which confronts 
those concerned with progress in that area. The division which 
has been assigned to the committee as the scope of this yearbook 
comprises that frequently designated as the language arts or lan- 
guage education. Since it was found that those terms connote 
different meanings in many sections of the country, the term 
English has been employed for this volume. As used in these 
chapters a broad interpretation is conceived, one which will in- 
clude both communication and expression in the English lan- 
guage and also reading, especially the reading of literature, 
together with the knowledges, techniques, and appreciations nec- 
essary to the competent use of language and reading. Thus it in- 
volves the thinking, expressional, and interpretative aspects of life. 
In the wholesome development of the individual today the ques- 
tion naturally arises of how these language needs can best be met. 

Circumstances of modern life in America make it highly de- 
sirable and at times necessary that children, young peuple, and 
adults engage in a variety of language and reading activities, some 
of them rather complicated and difficult. Although the condi- 
tions, the forces, and the pressures of life compel people to carry 
on these activities, they do not usually provide adequate means or 
agency, apart from the school, through which people may learn 
to carry them on effectively. The school program in English 
exists, then, primarily to help children and young people engage 
more skillfully in those language and reading experiences which 
in our country at this time are indispensable for normal, successful 

I 
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living. Its secondary purpose is to help them discover language 
and reading experiences which are desirable but which the cir- 
cumstances of life have not yet brought to their attention. 

The place for a study of language, particularly in its expres- 
sional aspect, was not a considerable one until in comparatively 
recent years. It was assumed widely that some study of English 
grammar and a reading of a few classics would give one the mas- 
tery of the vernacular which was deemed adequate. However, 
the last two or three decades have seen a recognition of the im- 
portance of this field by educators and laity alike which must be 
gratifying indeed to those specialists who have striven to secure 
an adequate program of instruction in English. This recognition 
of the value of an adequate command of the vernacular has been 
reflected in the curriculum of the typical school in recent years. 
More time has been allotted to the various phases of English. 
Likewise, more responsibility has been accepted by teachers of all 
subjects for the quality of the English work which pupils do in 
their classes. On the secondary school level more courses in 
English have been offered and, in some instances, more required. 
Although no conclusive evidence has been offered to prove that 
the language ability of corresponding groups in our schools today 
is inferior to that of a generation ago, it is the part of wisdom to 
accept the burden of proof and to demonstrate that the product 
is better today or else discover why it is not. 

It is entirely possible that increased emphasis upon the impor- 
tance of language training as reflected in a more important place 
in the curriculum has not of itself achieved the degree of attain- 
ment which had been hoped. More time devoted to the subject 
does not always mean a better product in all respects. The wave 
of criticism late last century which was responsible for the in- 
creased attention given to English has returned periodically to 
harry the language teacher and demand an answer to the question 
of how we can train our pupils to a better command of the mother 
tongue. 

In the attack upon this problem it is to be noted that marked 
progress has been made in educational psychology. Scientific 
studies have been made of teaching techniques. Materials of 
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instruction have been refined, better textbooks have been pub- 
lished, and supplementary aids and library facilities made avail- 
able. All teachers have been enlisted in a program of codperation 
or correlation. Surveys of pupil progress and diagnoses of pupil 
needs have been made periodically. Courses of study developed 
in many centers have furnished assistance in curriculum building 
generally. Training and methods courses in educational insti- 
tutions have furnished opportunity for intensive study and exten- 
sive discussion of common problems in the field. Organizations 
of teachers have brought together for common consideration the 
problems and solutions of educators from the whole country. 
And, finally, yearbooks and curriculum reports have contributed 
much to the gathering and publishing of information concerning 
good practice and desirable trends. These have tended to furnish 
a clearing house of ideas and a yardstick for the comparison of 
methods and the measuring of results, thus correcting, systematiz- 
ing, and unifying the attack upon the problem of English im- 
provement. 

The situation as regards English, then, is concerned with a 
changing world which presents a continually changing problem 
although the demand may be couched in the same language for 
each generation. The criticism that our instruction does not 
succeed in its goals of effective language control is doubtless due 
in large measure to the difficulty of keeping instruction close to 
the ever-changing needs of the day and preventing its becoming 
remote and theoretical. An ever more complex social order sci- 
entifically implemented requires continually a more extensive and 
a more adequate command of the tools of thinking, expression, 
and interpretation. Hence, the program builders today must 
keep abreast of life and the demands of society. 

To make a program in English for the school, we must first 
determine what are the language and reading experiences which 
people actually do have in life—experiences which are common, 
desirable, and essential, but which people apparently do not learn 
to engage in happily and adequately. A realistic examination of 
the American sociological scene is a prerequisite. What are the 
experiences in language and in reading literature in the United 
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States now? What types and patterns of language activity do 
people engage in, must they engage in if they are to be even aver- 
age people? What are the elements and qualities in effective lan- 
guage of various types; what linguistic skills are involved? What 
are the reading situations; what do people read; why and how do 
they read? These are some of the questions that must be an- 
swered before we can formulate a school program in English 
which will equip people to engage more successfully in the 
English experiences they are meeting and will meet. 

This does not imply that the school should be content with ex- 
isting conditions, with the practices and standards in language 
and in reading which prevail in life. Undoubtedly, the school can 
do much to improve the situation; that is one of its chief func- 
tions. But it can have its proper and most beneficent influence 
only when it accepts the known activities, experiences, customs, 
and tastes in English, accepts them not necessarily as the best or 
the ideal but as representing generally the desires and demands 
of our society, as indicating our cultural levels, above which we 
shall not soon or easily ascend. When the public school program 
in English attempts to thwart the normal trends and tendencies 
in English, the inevitable human responses to drifts and forces 
in language and reading, it finds itself in a situation wherein it is 
helpless to guide, elevate, or control. 

If this general principle is accepted, it follows that whenever 
important changes affecting English occur outside the school, the 
program of the school should be modified. Now, within the past 
two or three decades important changes have occurred. They 
have taken place in response to two forces: first, to discoveries and 
new concepts concerning the nature, the purposes, and the prac- 
tices of language and reading; and second, to vast shifts and al- 
terations in the American scene. 


LANGUAGE IN AMERICAN LIFE 


Let us consider some of the discoveries and modern concepts 
concerning the nature, the functions, and the practices of English 
in life. First, let us present those that relate to language. 

1. Language seems to be a continuous accompaniment of nearly 
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all human activity. As a matter of fact, it is made up of language 
situations’ (perhaps from twenty-five to a hundred in the course 
of a normal day) separated by non-language situations. Children 
of elementary school age rarely use language by itself and for its 
own sake; the language is an integral part of the total situation or 
configuration. 

2. Language is a mode of social behavior, a type of group activ- 
ity. This does not negative, it merely supplements the older 
concept that language is a means of and accompaniment to 
thinking. The modern view is that, in many of the circumstances 
of life, language effectiveness depends upon one’s personal and 
social effectiveness, upon his recognition of the distinctive fea- 
tures and objectives of situations, and upon his adjustment to the 
occasion and to his companions. Certainly, intelligence is essen- 
tial to success in such situations; but it is not only—perhaps not 
chiefly—linguistic or verbal, it is social in its nature. One may 
have a large vocabulary, may construct sentences skillfully, may 
think cogently and connectedly, may have mastery of grammar 
and usage, yet may fail on important occasions for any of a 
number of reasons: because he is too officious or combative or 
affected, because he is discourteous or loses his temper, or because 
he writes illegibly or splutters when he talks. 

3. These situations, by their very nature, tend toward certain 
language patterns or “molds” called “types of language activity” 
or “functional centers." Among the most common types of 
language activity are: conversation, discussion (which should be 
carefully distinguished from conversation), story-telling, explain- 
ing, arguing, speech-making, letter-writing, and the making of 
reports, both oral and written. Then there are various minor 
forms—those that are needed in “social” situations, in parties and 
the like, such as invitations, acceptances and regrets, greetings, 
leave-takings, introductions, and apologies; and those needed in 


*A “language situation” may be defined tentatively as that combination of place, 
time, occasion, motive, persons present (or, as in telephoning or in most writing, a 
person or an audience clearly visualized) which makes language desirable, natural, or 
necessary. 

*See Johnson, Roy Ivan, English Expression, Public School Publishing Company, 
1926. See also Barnes, Walter, Certain Aspects of the Language of Junior High School 
Children, Ph.D. thesis, New York University, 1930. 
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clubs and organizations, such as motions, seconds, nominations, 
involving parliamentary procedure. Description would seem 
rarely to appear as a separate type but to be interspersed through- 
out the other types. 

Most of these types of language activity are non-compositional 
in their nature. They are not discourse, they do not consist of 
the thinking, planning, and the speaking or writing of one per- 
son. They are not solo performances but group activities; and 
the rhetoric to be learned is not the rhetoric of architectured dis- 
course, but of social groupings. There is an important place in 
life, of course, for the “forms of discourse”; but obviously a pro- 
gram which neglects the teaching of the social types, such as 
conversation, discussion, and informal group arguments, is inade- 
quate to equip for important situations in life. 

4. Most of these language situations call for speaking rather 
than writing. The older program of English evidently assumed 
that the arts of speech would be learned by mere use; but though 
no one knows with scientific certainty how adequate speech is in 
the actual situations of life, it is evident that the speech of most 
persons is a serious handicap to their social effectiveness. A pleas- 
ing voice, breath control, proper use of the vocal organs, clear 
articulation, absence of vocal mannerisms and defects—these are 
clearly important, and apparently are not usually learned with- 
out teaching. 

But the circumstances of life in the United States today make 
necessary a reasonable skill in writing. The written forms that 
seem most frequently used are social and business letters, reports 
and reviews, personal memoranda, notices, directions, and recipes; 
and for those interested, the journalistic and the belle-lettristic 
forms. The techniques, skills, and mechanics involved in success- 
ful writing of these kinds must be a part of the English program.® 

5. The motives for language are universal, biologically ancient, 
and exceedingly deep-rooted. No thorough study of the motives 
for language has been made, but observation and introspection 
throw some light on the problem. Obviously, the inseparably 


*It might be well if the academic terms “theme” and “composition” were discarded 
or at least used only in their original, specific meanings. 
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twinned motives are self-expression and social communication, 
but more specific motives can be discerned. Eight common mo- 
tives for oral language are: to entertain, to produce desirable social 
relations, to instruct, to make decisions and make plans, to per- 
suade, to render account of work done, to spread news, to carry 
on business and other codperative enterprises. Eight common 
motives for writing are: to preserve for future use, to communicate 
with people at a distance, to reach a wider audience, to make 
communication more formal, to guide one’s oral language (with 
notes, outlines), to make communication more accurate or effec- 
tive, to present material for class study, and to spread news.* 

In genuine language situations these and other motives impel 
us to use language; we do not normally talk or write unless we 
are so impelled. It seems unlikely that the school can educate for 
the language needs of life except by placing pupils in situations 
which appeal strongly to language motives and drives. 

6. One of the most significant recent linguistic concepts is that 
of language “levels,”* or “styles,” or “dialects.” Three common 
styles can be distinguished: (1) The colloquial, the language used 
by most persons in the informal situations of life. At its best it 
is natural, “comfortable,” expressive, appropriate, and quite ac- 
ceptable. (2) The illiterate, notable for crude mistakes in gram- 
mar, usage and pronunciation, and for localisms and provincial- 
isms. (3) The formal, the usual style of exposition in speaking 
and writing, and in general of formal occasions. Other styles 
appropriate for certain uses and effects are: the literary, the jour- 
nalistic, and the advertising styles. These styles have certain qual- 
ities in common and frequently they tend to merge. 

Now, each style has its specific place and function. Even the 
illiterate style, though certainly the schools are justified in trying 
to eliminate it, has its own peculiar charm and effectiveness. If 
there is a standard or norm in language, it would seem to be the 
colloquial; this appears to be the normal, usual, acceptable style 
for most language situations. The formal style is designed for 


“Barnes, Walter, Chapter on “Language” in Burton’s Supervision of Elementary 
Subjects. D. Appleton, 1929. 

5“Tevels” is an unfortunate word, since it implies that dialects rank higher or lower 
on a scale. This is not necessarily true. 
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special and often important occasions; probably most successful 
users of language shift easily from the colloquial to the formal and 
conversely. Motives and certain situations lead many people to 
employ the literary and the journalistic styles. 

7. Research into the nature and the utility of systematic gram- 
mar has brought under grave suspicion the grammar-teaching 
program hitherto so prevalent in American schools. The follow- 
ing charges against formal grammar seem established: (1) Gram- 
mar has no special “mental” or “discipline” value. (2) There 
is no closer correlation between knowledge of formal grammar 
and applied grammar than between any two of the high school 
subjects of any curriculum.® (3) Knowledge of English grammar 
contributes little to the learning of a foreign language. (4) 
Knowledge of grammar is rarely needed in reading.’ (5) The 
usefulness of syntax in assisting in the formation of sentences in 
speech and even in writing has probably been exaggerated. (6) 
Grammar is very difficult to teach to the point of application. (7) 
Traditional school grammar contains many items which, even if 
learned, could not conceivably have any effect upon the learner’s 
language. (8) Grammarians have “manufactured” rules and 
laws which have had no basis in acceptable speech and writing. 

8. “Laws” and so-called “facts” of grammar based upon anal- 
ogy, history, or logic or the concept of a perfect grammar which 
has been debased® may be disregarded. The only valid “laws” 
of grammar are generalizations induced realistically from ob- 
served language phenomena and acceptable language practices. 
Good current usage constitutes the only set of standards. 

g. Recent studies of usage® (including items from grammar) 
show that many locutions condemned in textbooks, manuals of 
usage, and courses of study are really approved by linguists, au- 

*Segel and Barr, “Relation of Achievement in Formal Grammar to Applied Gram- 
mar.” Journal of Educational Research, 14:401-402. Cited in Lyman, Summary of 


Investigations Relating to Grammar, Language and Composition, University of Chicago, 
1929. 

™See Rivlin, Harry N., Functional Grammar, p. 38. Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1930. 

*See Leonard, S. A., The Doctrine of Correctness in English Usage. University of 
Wisconsin Press, 1929. 

* See especially Leonard, S. A., Current English Usage. National Council of Teachers 


of English, 1932. 
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thors, lexicographers, and other authorities. Evidently the schools 
have been approving expressions which are not now, perhaps 
never were, in more acceptable usage than the expressions of 
which they disapprove. 


READING IN AMERICAN LIFE 


Let us now turn our attention to the researches into the nature 
and the practices of reading in American life today. A number 
of important aspects appear. 

1. The favorite type of literature is the prose narrative. Chil- 
dren of elementary school age are fond of fairy stories, legends, 
myths, hero tales; and children of high school age and adults 
read generally short stories, romances, and novels From the 
earliest grades on there is interest in biography, history, science, 
and invention—material of a factual nature. Poetry and drama 
are normally read by a small, but passionate, minority. There are 
pronounced sex differences and significant individual and group 
differences from the lower grades on. 

2. Reading for most people is definitely a pastime, recreation 
during leisure hours, though of course there is much reading of 
a vocational and practical nature. The pleasure received from 
informational reading matter is satisfaction of curiosity, keeping 
up with the times, engaging in hobbies, and the like. The pleas- 
ure from literature comes from the emotional stimulation, due 
to the concrete, sensuous nature of literature and to its invitation 
to the reader to propel himself into the action and drama of the 
story; it comes also from its hints, suggestions, and over-tones, its 
import for living. Reading as recreation must compete with other 
recreations, many of them convenient, wholesome, and attractive; 
and unless one has learned to find pleasure in reading, he will 
spend little time in reading. 

3. Recent and contemporary periodicals and books constitute 
the favorite reading of nearly all people, children and adults. 
Older books are read by most people only when they are made 
popular and current by photoplays, when a modern book, a re- 
print or new edition, an anniversary of an author, a biography, 
or a current movement brings the earlier literature into promi- 
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nence. Public and school libraries, reading clubs, reading lists, 
school and college courses, the influence of critics, of lecturers 
and of publishing houses, all help in preserving the older “classic” 
literature. But in spite of all this, it is the recent books and cur- 
rent magazines that constitute the reading fare of most people 
in America today.”° 

4. These current and recent books and magazines vary greatly 
in merit. Some are sentimental, sensational, dime-novelish and 
sexy; some, in literary quality, insight into life, and import, ap- 
proach or equal the more excellent literature of the past. Prob- 
ably four or five “levels” of merit can be distinguished. 

5. One important factor in the American scene today is the 
vast amount of reading material of all levels and its accessibility 
throughout the country. Magazines costing five and ten cents 
are to be found in thousands of newspaper and magazine stalls 
and shops, books are lent at three cents a day or less in loan 
libraries in drug and stationery stores in practically every town 
in the United States, cheap books are purchasable in department 
stores and ten-cent stores. Examination of this inexpensive, 
available reading matter discloses tawdry, shoddy, trashy stuff 
often rubbing elbows with literature of high merit. Obviously, 
the problem of what to choose out of this welter of print is a 
serious and difficult one, especially for children of secondary 
school age. Two choices seem to be open to the school. The first 
is to ignore the out-of-school situation, and to continue to present 
literature of acknowledged excellent quality from the past, mak- 
ing sure that in content and appeal it is within the scope of 
children, then relying upon the literary taste thus trained to impel 
children to choose the superior reading from the mass of un- 
ranked reading urged upon them by commercial forces. The sec- 
ond is to front the problem realistically: to grant that much of 
this out-of-school reading has a strong and natural appeal to chil- 
dren, that a fine literary taste, being dependent upon a number 
of antecedent factors, is developed very slowly, and that children 
now on a low level of taste can ascend to the highest only by 
degrees. With these beliefs, we can then help children explore 

Consult Duffus, R. L., Books: Their Place in a Democracy. Houghton Mifflin, 1930. 
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this out-of-school scene in the hope that, through our guidance, 
we can bring them to discoveries of better reading—of the kind 
they want—and to finer discriminations. 

6. Reading in life is almost always silent. It is true, no doubt, 
that certain kinds of literature, notably poetry and the drama, are 
designed for reading aloud and that they do not yield their full 
flavor unless they are read aloud well. Moreover, there are many 
situations, in life as well as in school, when reading aloud is 
appropriate, desiravle, and exceedingly pleasant. No doubt the 
schools are justified in having a reasonable amount of intelligent 
oral reading of certain types of literature. Choral reading is espe- 
cially effective for some selections; and it is the more desirable 
because it seems probable that not many individuals can ever 
read literature aloud well by themselves. 

But granting all this, the fact remains that most of the reading 
in life, including the reading of prose narratives, is carried on in 
silence and solitude. Investigations and common observation 
indicate that this silent reading is not done skilfully. The de- 
fects in silent reading of informational matter have been rather 
completely analyzed," and the schools now seem to help children 
overcome these defects. The techniques of good silent reading of 
literature have not been investigated adequately; but it seems cer- 
tain that there are such techniques and it seems probable that most 
people would be more intelligent silent readers of literature if 
such techniques were taught them. 

7. The pace of reading in life is generally more rapid than 
the pace taught in school. Novels seem to be read through rap- 
idly once, perhaps in one or two “sittings,” usually with some 
skimming and skipping, and then relinquished, though frequently 
with brief, follow-up exchange of opinion with friends. This 
seems to be the procedure not only of “careless” readers but of 
intelligent, practiced readers; and the schools will probably not 
perform their true function until they accept this method of 
reading—not only fiction but also much other literature—as nor- 
mal and desirable, and then define and teach the skills involved. 


™See Gray, W. S., Summary of Investigations Relating to Reading, University of 
Chicago Press, 1925, together with supplements to the original volume. 
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8. Up to this point we may have seemed to imply that litera- 
ture is the only material for reading. Examination of the reading 
done by American children and adults, however, shows that a 
considerable amount of informational matter, with no pretensions 
to literary art, is being read: newspapers, articles in magazines, 
and books dealing with occupational and recreational interests, 
to say nothing of books read and studied in connection with 
school work. Investigations have showed that many children 
suffer from serious weaknesses in their techniques of reading in- 
formational matter, and specific methods for improving tech- 
niques have been formulated.” 

g. The schools have depended upon three media for conveying 
literature: (1) story-telling and reading aloud, especially in the 
lower grades; (2) the child’s own reading from books; and (3) 
occasional plays and dramatization. But within the last genera- 
tion two new media have been developed: the motion picture 
and the radio. 

The motion picture, of course, is a medium for the presentation 
of many fields of knowledge and art: geography, history, science, 
invention, news, music, photoplay, the dance. But, characteristi- 
cally, the photoplay presents the material of story and drama; 
it is a purveyor of literature, or what passes for literature; and it 
is probable that the older practice of securing one’s literature ex- 
perience by reading books is to yield to the practice of sitting in 
the moving picture theater watching the screen and hearing the 
dialogue and sounds. 

The radio brings into the homes of millions of American chil- 
dren certain programs of a literary nature: poetry, reading, bed- 
time stories, speeches, descriptions, serials, and drama and dra- 
matic sketches of many kinds. 

Now, the screen and the radio are commercial enterprises. The 
schools cannot control them, nor prevent children from coming 
under their influences. Legal censorship may curb certain un- 
social and unwholesome aspects, but will hardly affect them as 
art media. There can be no doubt that photoplays and radio lit- 


erature programs are of several levels of merit, from the fine and 
2 See Gray, op. cit. 
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artistic to the crass and vulgar. The school, again, has two 
choices: first, it can ignore or condemn the screen and the radio, 
believing that their influence is negligible or that training of 
literary taste through reading good books will nullify their in- 
fluence; or second, by direct and indirect procedures, it can train 
children to sift out what is good from what is bad and even to 
enjoy and prefer the good. There is valid evidence that this can 
be done in photoplay appreciation;”* that it can be done to some 
extent in radio appreciation cannot be doubted. 


PREPARATION THROUGH PARTICIPATION 


What has been said has called attention to the sweeping changes 
that have been made and should be made in the English program 
in response to what may be termed the “experience” philosophy, 
the belief that only by education in the normal, present experi- 
ences of life (rather than by preparation for ideal conditions and 
remote contingencies) can children be equipped to understand, 
utilize, and interpret effectively the experiences they have had, 
are having, and are almost certain to have. 

It is not direct preparation for adult life, therefore, which guides 
the modern English program; it is thoughtful participation in 
life, in the experiences and activities of current child life. The 
English course in the lower grades of the elementary school has 
as its chief purpose the educating of the pupils to participate more 
efficiently in the language and reading situations in which chil- 
dren from six to eight years of age have already been placed by 
the normal circumstances of life. This is done chiefly by setting 
up in the school the English situations which have already arisen 
in life outside the school. If, as often happens because of social 
inequalities, some children have not had such experiences, they 
will be psychologically ready for them in school and they will 
be stimulated and assisted by those who have had them. Thus 
the leveling-up process of democratic education operates. This 
same philosophy determines the program in the higher grades 
and in the secondary school, the current interest and experiences 


*See Lewin, William, Photoplay Appreciation in American High Schools. D. Apple- 
ton-Century, 1934. 
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of the children at the successive age-levels providing the situations 
for the program in English. That which provides the unity and 
the sequences of the program is not primarily the preparation of 
the pupils of a grade to perform the work of the next grade, but 
the desires and needs in English of the children at that age, and 
the changes in their desires and needs in response to maturing 
and tu the changes in their personal and social experiences. 

Accepting the philosophy which calls for a program based 
more largely upon the experience concept of education and de- 
veloped from the study of the changing demands of society to- 
day, the teacher and the supervisor must be concerned with the 
practical aspects of such a curriculum and the problems which 
the operation of that program will entail. It is the responsibility 
of the following chapters to present a type curriculum embodying 
the principles which have been discussed here. A description of 
a program in actual operation which illustrates the essential fea- 
tures of this type curriculum is given to aid the reader to visualize 
the practical workings of such a course of study. The remainder 
of the report deals with the problems incident to the operation 
of a modern program and suggested solutions drawn from the 
experience of supervisors in different types of school organizations 
in various parts of the country. In the material gathered into 
these chapters it is hoped that the reader will find a practical 
answer to the question of how to make more effective the lan- 
guage training of our schools, that he will find an answer to the 
problem of how to unify our entire instructional program, and 
that he will find some workable suggestions which can be adapted 
to his own school situation for the improvement of his educa- 
tional offering. 








CHAPTER II 


A MODERN SCHOOL PROGRAM IN ENGLISH 


W. Wixsur Hartriecp aND WALTER BARNES 


Alms 


We wish our boys and girls to be happy in themselves and use- 
ful in society, now and later. We must, therefore, see that they 
learn to do the things which happy individuals who also contrib- 
ute to the happiness of others really do. And since the way to 
learn to do anything is to do just that, the business of the school 
is to offer the pupils opportunity for experiences in doing those 
things which constitute happy and useful living, with such guid- 
ance or assistance as will insure success in them. 

An “experience” as here used means meeting a situation, acting 
upon one’s own volition, and taking the consequences. The 
situation must be not only real but natural or lifelike, the pupils’ 
wills must be free (so far as physical conditions and the rights of 
others permit), and the pupils rather than the teacher must bear 
the responsibility for the outcome. 

The aim of the English activities of the school (not merely of 
the English Department or teachers or course) is successful expe- 
rience in the activities of life in which language plays a vital 
part. 


CurRICULUM 


The curriculum in English should consist of such actual uses 
of language as children naturally engage in, plus any others of 
permanent importance in which, under improved but not unnat- 
ural conditions, children will engage. 

This emphasis in school upon education for the “living present” 
probably makes adequate provision for the preparation of chil- 
dren for adult life. This is true for two reasons. It is true, first, 

15 
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because it fixes the attitude and habit of meeting and solving 
language and reading problems as they arise, which attitude and 
habit will be functional throughout life. It is true, second, be- 
cause the language and reading experiences, the needs and mo- 
tives of children, seem to be similar to those of grown men and 
women. 

An examination of the language activities of adults or of chil- 
dren reveals such activities as conversation, writing letters, telling 
a personal experience (orally or in writing), enjoying (through 
reading or listening) an adventure of another, reading to find 
needed information, and dozens more. These are recognizable 
life wholes, at least so far as language goes. Such elements of 
skill as getting the main point of a paragraph, hearing the music 
of poetry, enunciating distinctly, arranging details in effective 
order, or using capital letters and periods to frame sentences are 
not life wholes; they are never employed alone in the business of 
living, they are always parts of the total reading or speaking or 
writing act. Our English work in school should follow the lead 
of life and recognize as its units the life units of discussing, story 
telling, reading for vicarious adventure, writing poetry, reading 
for hints toward the solution of a problem, and so on. The tech- 
niques will not be neglected in such a program, but will be 
learned more rapidly, more perfectly, more permanently, because 
practiced under the circumstances in which they will be needed 
later. 

But the preceding paragraph has not told the whole truth. In 
life some of these language-activity wholes are themselves usually 
parts of larger social wholes, and should be so in school. Reading 
to find specific facts which are desired, discussion, and writing 
business letters—all these find their motivation and their ultimate 
test of success or failure in some larger activity. If the social 
activities which call for such uses of language are already going 
on in the pupils’ lives, whether in other classes or out of school, 
and the English work can conveniently be made a part of them, 
it should be. The integration of “communication” and “study 
reading” with activities elsewhere is essential. When these larger 
social activities are not present, or when the English work cannot 
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well be connected with them, the English class group must initiate 
such activities on a modest scale and carry on the language activi- 
ties in a genuine setting. To set up these additional projects 
means to reduce the time for language work, strictly so called; 
but the projects have other values besides those of language, and, 
if contemporary psychologists are correct, the gain in the speed 
and the depth of the learning of the language arts involved prob- 
ably warrants the cost in time. 

On the other hand, some language activities frequently go on 
in extra-school life without direct connection with any larger 
wholes, apparently quite independent of practical affairs or of 
immediate social situations. Much reading of literature and most 
creative expression are the result of quite personal experiences and 
of individual temperaments. These may well go on in school 
without any group activity as a setting; indeed, they must be free, 
at least some of the time, from the domination of the external 
drives which are essential to all sorts of group undertakings. 
Their guidance may properly be assigned to the English teacher, 
and time in the program should be set aside for them, to protect 
them against the encroachments of more crassly utilitarian ac- 
tivities. 

The supervisor or curriculum worker who sets out to make an 
inventory of life experiences finds an appalling variety of them; 
in fact, if one wishes to make the analysis sufficiently minute, 
every single experience of every individual is unique. Some 
method of selection is necessary. 

The first step toward selection is to arrange the chaotic multi- 
tude of types of activity in some sort of order. A practical, if 
mechanical, beginning is to separate the expressional activities 
(speech and writing) from the impressional ones (reading and 
listening). Each of these large assortments may then be ar- 
ranged in a series or scale, somewhat like the hues of the spectrum, 
from those at one end in which the drive or motivation is quite 
practical and external to those at the other end in which the drive 
or motivation is purely subjective. 

At the practical end of the gamut of reading varieties stand 
such activities as reading directions for assembling a model air- 
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plane, or reading Roberts’ Rules of Order to see whether the 
chairman is obliged to call for a rising vote or merely a show of 
hands when some member of the club calls, “Division!” By 
almost imperceptible gradations we pass up the scale, until we 
find near the middle of it activities driven by topical interests 
rather than purposes, such as the reading of practically everything 
that comes to hand which deals with Russia under the Soviet 
régime, or with some other quite theoretical but strong interest. 
Finally, at the far end of the reading gamut stand the reading of 
David Copperfield because one enjoyed the photoplay version of 
it, or because one liked Oliver Twist, and reading a magazine 
story to pass the time while waiting in the dentist’s anteroom. 

The varieties of speech and writing may be similarly arranged, 
with making personal application for employment or writing an 
advertisement at the external and practical end of the scale, and 
writing out last night’s crazy dream or putting into verse one’s 
grief over the death of Fido at the subjective end of the scale. 

With the range of experiences from which we must select thus 
displayed, we should choose items distributed at fairly regular 
intervals through each gamut: speech, writing, reading, listening. 
These varieties of experience chosen for our curriculum must be 
numerous enough to furnish a reasonably close analogy or paral- 
lel to each experience which is likely to confront very many of 
our pupils. Even when rigorously selected, the number of varie- 
ties of language activity which the school should offer is very 
large—so large that no English teacher and English time allot- 
ment will suffice for adequate experience in all of them. 

An Experience Curriculum in English’ offers one set of choices 
of experiences. Literature, reading, “communication” (externally 
motivated speech and writing), and creative expression are each 
analyzed into “strands of experience” which run through the 
individual’s life like strands in a rope or cable. The strands in 
speech (elementary grades), for example, are these: conversation, 
telephoning, discussing and planning, telling stories, dramatiza- 
tion, reporting, speaking to large groups. 


* Hatfield, W. Wilbur, and others, An Experience Curriculum in English. D. 
Appleton-Century Company, 1935. 
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In the life of the individual each of these strands is, of course, 
composed of a number of specific successive experiences strung 
through the years. A number of these specific experiences occur- 
ring in a cluster (within a semester at longest), so that there 
may be some cumulative effect and some development of skill, 
may be regarded as a “unit.”* To liken the units to beads of 
which the strands are composed would not be wholly misleading. 
To each of these units are attached techniques which are neces- 
sary for success in conducting that activity. These techniques 
must not be neglected, and they must not be exalted into ends 
in themselves or “taught” separately; so the Experience Curricu- 
lum in English \abels them as “enabling objectives.” It is pro- 
vided that a technique (enabling objective) learned in one unit 
of an experience strand is to be employed in subsequent units of 
the strand. The assumption that if a technique really functions 
in one unit the pupils will automatically use it in similar work 
later will usually prove true, but the teacher should, if necessary, 
again bring the technique to attention. 

In An Experience Curriculum in English corrective work in 
each major type of activity is separated from forward-moving ex- 
periences. This is especially important in matters of language 
usage and the mechanics of written expression, for the attempt to 
eradicate errors by public criticism may so vitiate the audience 
situation and so discourage the pupils as to stop all progress. Any 
corrective exercise is to be offered only to those who are shown 
by tests or the teacher’s observation to need remedial work. 

Grammar is eliminated as a separate phase of the English cur- 
riculum and is taught not only for but through use. The Experi- 
ence Curriculum seems to show that grammar may be instru- 
mental and incidental without becoming accidental. The details 
of the grammar program put forward in that document are caus- 
ing heated debate, but the fundamental idea, integrating gram- 
mar with expressional activities, seems unassailable. 

Classroom organization may be quite different from the logi- 
cally organized catalog of desirable experiences which appears as 


* Obviously the word “unit” is here used without the connotations either of the 
Morrison or of activity-unit proponents. 
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the printed curriculum. The relegation of corrective work to the 
status of hospital treatment and the integration of grammar with 
the expressional activities should be followed in the classroom, 
but the experiences in speech and writing and the experiences 
both with and through literature may be sweepingly rearranged. 
It hes already been pointed out that certain types of reading and 
expression occur naturally only as parts of larger social patterns. 
Clearly the experiences of these types cannot be bunched but must 
come as the occasions for them arise or are created. This is so 
obvious that some progressive leaders have declared that we can 
have no curriculum planned in advance. The truth seems to be 
that the experiences really important for the pupils can be cata- 
loged in advance and their order roughly determined, but that 
when pupil needs clearly call for a changed order, the teacher 
must be at liberty to make the adjustment. 

Those types of reading and expression which are driven by sub- 
jective impulse rather than objective occasion—the reading of 
literature and creative expression—are more easily organized, for 
the stimuli which set off these impulses are partly under the 
control of the teacher. Even these, however, ideally should be 
responsive to the occasional and unpredictable interests and needs 
of the pupils. The teacher who does not perceive any such in- 
terests and needs in the pupils will doubtless proceed according to 
the printed program adopted by his school or city or state. 


METHOD 


The school must not only offer its pupils the desirable experi- 
ences but must also offer those pupils such guidance as will make 
their success reasonably certain. Unguided experience is a trial- 
and-error method of learning, uncertain of success and waste- 
ful of time. Neither adults nor children out of school confine 
themselves to learning by blind experiment; they short-cut the 
process by means of vicarious experience. That is, sensible people 
observe others and imitate the successful; and they often ask, 
even follow, advice. It should be obvious that a consciousness of 
something to be learned and a desire to learn it are ordinarily con- 
ditions of learning, even learning through vicarious experience. 
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To bring pupils to this realization and desire is perhaps the 
teacher’s hardest task; some pupils must try and fail a good many 
times before they will either observe and imitate, or heed advice. 

The child learns how to tie his shoestrings in a bowknot; he 
learns how, by adding ed, to make a verb represent past time, 
through observation and imitation. Indeed, when he wants to 
learn to do something he begs, “Show me how to do that.” For 
guidance of pupils’ learning, schools have usually relied chiefly 
upon felling them how to do. This method is limited by the 
learner’s capacity to understand the directions—which is to say, 
by his previous experience as well as by his listening or reading 
skill. Only when through many experiences the child has built 
up concepts which correspond to the words we use—order, ques- 
tion, statement, subject, politeness, and a thousand more—can he 
really understand our well-meant advice. The teacher who re- 
members this will be cautious in offering definitions or rules, 
and will rely very largely upon repeated demonstration to supple- 
ment the child’s spontaneous observation and imitation. 


READING 


As has already been pointed out, reading experiences may be 
arranged in a series according to relative dominance of external 
motivation in each. (If “utilitarian aim” or “conscious purpose” 
were substituted for “external motivation,” the series would not 
be affected.) In the varieties of reading at the extreme purpose 
or utilitarian end of the gamut, the reader’s procedure is so dif- 
ferent from his procedure in the varieties of reading at the im- 
pulse or play end of the gamut that many teachers and authorities 
in reading speak of work reading and recreatory or leisure read- 
ing. The names are not very happy characterizations of the 
contrasting types and are currently used without reference to the 
varying demands of different kinds of reading material; and it 
must be admitted that work and leisure reading shade together 
in the middle of the scale so that no sharp line can be drawn 
between them. Nevertheless, the popularity of the distinction 
may serve to emphasize usefully the fact that the motivation for 
the different varieties of reading differs and that each should have 
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in school that sort of drive upon which it must depend out of 
school. Particularly, leisure reading—which is for all of us nine- 
tenths pure play, however much we may tell ourselves that it 
yields information and thought stimulation enough to justify the 
expenditure of time—should in school proceed much of the time 
upon the pure play basis. There should be opportunity to read 
a funny story just because it is amusing, without any motivating 
“questions,” any search for a moral, or any expectation of a quiz 
upon details of incident and character. There should be oppor- 
tunity to read a poem of delight in nature or in sport, or a poem 
of aspiration, just because the reader enjoys sharing the author’s 
delight or aspiration. This is not to say that the interests aroused 
by other studies and activities of the day may not sometimes 
create the mindset that dominates the selection of leisure reading. 
There is no reason why the teacher should not take advantage of 
study or discussion of the Civil War to arouse interest in The Cri- 
sis or even in Lowell’s “The Present Crisis”; there is good reason 
for refusing to assign all novels to be read for the light they throw 
upon history or upon problems social or personal. This purely 
recreatory, impulsive, unplanned reading, and also reading of lit- 
erature and of non-fiction prose which bears upon individual 
interests and personal problems, must have a time in the program 
and, if possible, the guidance of a teacher who is expert in these 
matters. 

The aims of leisure reading are implied in what has been said: 
(1) pleasure in the present reading experience such that a read- 
ing habit is built, and (2) broadening of individual experience 
by the addition of vicarious experiences through Jiterature. These 
aims draw in their wake another pair: (1) to surmount the read- 
ing difficulties presented by the literature or to employ the reading 
skills necessary for the full realization of the experience the author 
has tried to convey, and thus (2) to develop ability to read litera- 
ture satisfactorily. 

Though recreatory reading is, by definition, free from strain, it 
may well call forth vigorous, even intense, effort. A parallel may 
be found in athletic sports, where tennis or basketball leads even 
the simon pure amateur to expend more energy than he could put 
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into work, yet without strain. Only the undue effort which is 
required by the teacher’s demand that immature pupils get, at the 
first reading of a great piece of literature, all the richness which 
the mature teacher has acquired after several readings at consider- 
able intervals, or the unrewarded strain which occurs when young- 
sters try to read that which is beyond them in complexity or in 
maturity of experience, is harmful. No willing expenditure of 
energy upon literature will have ill effects. The teacher whose 
pupils never meet and conquer challenging books or shorter 
pieces is not rendering them the fullest service. 

As Miss Coryell has shown,’ normally rapid reading is in most 
cases quite as productive of comprehension as painstaking (pain- 
ful?) analysis. The ideal of intensive reading still advocated by 
many highly intelligent people of literary tastes, who confuse 
their own present re-reading of great poems or plays with that 
which they could have done even under good guidance in high 
school or elementary school, seems obsolescent. The teacher 
should by all means of suggestion when the pupils start to read 
a book or chapter or poem, or by leadership in the discussion 
which usually follows reading, help the pupils to read better and 
better. He can do this without wearing out either the literature 
or the readers if he works for improvement in only one phase of 
technique at a time and shows moderation even on that one 
point. 

Books read “on the outside” are no longer reported on through 
formal, full-length reviews but through informal, brief talks and 
book conversation. Children are no longer expected to remember 
the ins-and-outs of the plot, to describe characters, etc., but rather 
to discern themes, movements, and types, and to compare the 
book read with life and with other books. In short, reading liter- 
ature is of itself an experience, to be regarded and discussed as 
experience. 

What shall be read? Whatever serves the interests and needs 
of the pupils, and as much of it as their time and ability permit. 

For the most part, literary types may be ignored—and date of 


* Coryell, Nancy G., An Evaluation of Extensive and Intensive Teaching of Literature. 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1927. 
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publication. Fiction, plays, poetry, biography, and informational 
books of all descriptions may be read in miscellaneous clusters 
which center about pupil interests, temporary or permanent, in- 
dividual or common.* The teacher who wishes to preserve some 
balance in the subject matter read picks out certain interests and 
needs common to practically all pupils and tries to bring these 
to the surface in all members of the class. Then he supplies liter- 
ature (including informational matter) which satisfies these in- 
terests and needs. If he is not so obsessed by his own plans that 
he cannot perceive special circumstances or unexpected moods 
which make modifications desirable, his orderly procedure obtains 
results better than those gained when all the initiative is left to 
the pupils or to trivial social situations. At the most he does not 
insist that pupils shall follow these group interests farther than 
to be prepared to contribute to class discussions; he always leaves 
the pupils free in their individual reading to chase occasional liter- 
ary butterflies of their own discovery. 

Up to this point “reading” has been used, as will readily be seen, 
to mean silent reading. Reading is usually a silent and individual 
process, and the schools in their practice now recognize this fact. 
We must, however, also recognize that oral reading still persists 
and has values. Oral reading is still much used in the early stages 
of reading, especially in the first grade; experts differ as to its 
precise function there, but practically all use it considerably. Oral 
reading is also a very useful means of diagnosing the difficulties 
of retarded readers: “word reading,” inability to attack new 
words, lack of familiarity with the spoken words, and other de- 
ficiencies are quickly revealed by oral reading. 

One great value of oral reading is its contribution to the appre- 
ciation of literature. The communal chuckle or guffaw that 
accompanies the reading aloud of a comic story heightens the 
amusement and the appreciation more than any rational approach 
or discussion can do. And in the appreciation—perhaps it would 
be accurate to say comprehension—of good verse, the hearing of 
the language is essential. The hearing is at first, of course, actual 


“For examples, see An Experience Curriculum in English; also Broening, Angela M., 
Units of Work and Standards of Attainment in English for Grades 7 to 12. City of 
Baltimore, Department of Education, 1934. 
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physical hearing, accompanied as often as possible by the kin- 
esthetic sensation of speaking the lines. For small children this 
may be followed by silent reading of the same verse, with empha- 
sis upon both the motor and sensory phases of inner speech. 
Older pupils should come to be able to read a new poem silently 
and yet to hear it with the mind’s ear, and to feel in the vocal 
organs and even in the muscles controlling posture the tensions 
of expression. The teacher’s setting of good oral-reading patterns 
and the moderate use of choral reading are among the most suc- 
cessful devices. Always emphasis is upon the content, and de- 
livery is considered only as an expression (usually impulsive 
rather than calculated) of that content. 


LisTENING 


American schools have been textbook schools, so that teachers 
have naturally been more keenly aware of the need for reading 
skill than for listening skill. Now two modern developments 
are putting a new emphasis upon the ability to listen. 

First, our socialized teaching procedures, though they utilize 
more books than the older recitation method, make the class 
meeting a place where new facts and ideas are presented—facts 
and ideas which each pupil must get, if at all, from hearing them 
once. This automatically provides motivated practice in listening 
and a partial check upon the fullness and correctness of compre- 
hension. But the check isn’t at all thorough; and, besides, our 
study. of children’s reading should convince us that mere trial- 
and-error learning is a wasteful process. Discovery of the sub- 
skills that enter into listening, which like reading and speaking 
doubtless is of many kinds, and the planning of a program to 
give pupils the help they need are among the urgent items on 
the agenda of curriculum makers. 

Second, the popular devotion to the photoplay, and especially 
to the radio, calls for appreciation and discrimination skills 
analogous to those used in leisure reading. Probably some of the 
reading skills can be transferred rather readily to this new field 
(if in the end we do not find it easier to develop them in this 
field and transfer them to the reading), but the schools must see 
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to it that the transfer is made, with whatever adaptations and 
additions are required. Pioneers have already begun the blazing 
of the trail, and every school should follow. 


SPEECH AND WRITING 


In each of these expressional experiences there is again, as in 
the receptive acts of reading and listening, a series of types shad- 
ing as gradually as the hues of the spectrum from the externally 
dominated, consciously purposed writing of a business letter or 
oral application for employment to the subjectively impelled 
writing of a lyric poem or the spontaneous telling to a friend of 
something “just too good to keep.” The objective, calculating 
end of the expression series is often scorned as utilitarian and dull 
by the literary persons who elect to teach English, but these mat- 
ters are of so great practical importance both to the individual 
and to the society of which he is a part that they should receive 
adequate attention in school. All that has been said on page 16 
about the necessity of placing work reading in a natural setting 
of some larger social activity applies with full force to “Communi- 
cation,” as An Experience Curriculum in English calls this phase 
of expression. 

With the discovery that most of the language of life is not 
discourse (that is, not compositional or structural in nature) but 
a mode of social behavior, the composition, both written and oral, 
is giving place to more and more specific education in the non- 
structural, group types of language. The major types (supplant- 
ing the four “forms of discourse”) seem to be: conversation and 
discussion, explanation and argument, story-telling (especially the 
telling of anecdotes and stories of personal experience), letter 
writing (both social and business) and speech-making (this espe- 
cially in the secondary school). Minor forms are: “social” (that 
is, relating to the language etiquette of parties and “social” activi- 
ties), parliamentary, and business (the untechnical business lan- 
guage arts which everyone must engage in). 

These group language activities have a “rhetoric” of their own, 
which comprises skill in listening, in interrupting, and in general 
in making a contribution to the group and the objective. The 
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rhetoric of literature and of structured discourse is yielding to the 
rhetoric of language as group behavior. One set of qualities may 
be termed “social,” such as courtesy, codperativeness, appropriate- 
ness, and the like; another, “expressional,” included in which are 
forcefulness, naturalness, sincerity, and clearness; another, “for- 
mal,” comprising correctness and conventionality. Probably a 
new rhetoric of language as a mode of social conduct needs to be 
formulated, then learned inductively in the schools. 

In America all of us use, except on formal occasions, colloquial 
language as the “standard” or norm of communication, especially 
perhaps in this present period of unconventionality. This type is 
comparatively easy-going, idiomatic, and “natural,” and it em- 
ploys vernacular expressions and slang. It is the usual and, it 
would seem, the desirable language of small groups, of intimate 
situations, in the conversation, the informal discussion, in the 
story-telling, in the personal letters which constitute a very large 
percentage of the language of daily life. 

Now, if people generally learned, merely by using it, to em- 
ploy this colloquial style effectively, with ease and grace, with 
force and expressiveness, with freedom from weakness and gross 
language blunders, the school would not need to concern itself 
with it. But, while we might not agree in detail on what consti- 
tutes this easy, pleasant, “comfortable” style, we can be sure, both 
by casual observation and careful investigation, that many chil- 
dren, young people, and adults do not employ this style effec- 
tively. They make glaring mistakes in usage, they content them- 
selves with language that is often commonplace and weak, they 
are slipshod and careless, they use slang too frequently—slang 
which is sometimes rough and offensive, slang which is often 
inane and devoid of force and picturesqueness. 

The school program in English, therefore, should set up as one 
of its important objectives educating and training pupils in the 
effective use of colloquial language. The schools of the past did 
not do this, for they conceived colloquial language as inferior to 
formal language—though the formal language they favored was 
often really unnatural and unsocially stiff and bookish, falsely 
correct, and un-English, or un-American. The modern school is 
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beginning to see that colloquial language, since it is the most 
important manner of communication and since it is not usually 
learned without attention, study and guidance, must be given a 
large place in the program, and is treating formal written lan- 
guage as a “dialect,” useful only in certain circumstances and for 
certain purposes. 

Since language is a social activity, a nexus of acts, habits, atti- 
tudes, and skills, it follows that learning language and learning 
to improve in its use proceed through social activity. In gen- 
eral the method is as follows: language situations similar to 
those in life are created or merely encouraged to define themselves 
in the school. Pupils are thus impelled, by their own desires and 
for genuine communication motives, to engage in the language 
activity. Before they attempt production they are encouraged 
and guided in prevision; as they produce, and afterward, they 
study and analyze their success and failure. They observe and 
discuss phenomena of language, they study superior specimens 
(not “literary models” unless they are trying to write literature), 
they are made conscious of group reactions and criticisms to 
language. In short, they learn language by engaging in language 
under guidance and by utilizing the convenient means for im- 
provement. 

The subjective varieties of expression (always remembering that 
no sharp separation of the subjective from the objective varieties 
is possible) may be characterized as creative expression. Hughes 
Mearns” has used the expression “creative writing” to indicate 
that poetry, fiction, and essays are more imaginative writing, or 
that they proceed without any given (externally dictated) content. 
Such activity has values analogous to those of the reading of lit- 
erature. Whereas literature offers enrichment of the personality 
through imaginative experience and through great writers’ in- 
terpretations of the physical and social world, creative expression 
enriches the personality through deeper realization of one’s own 
experience and clearer perception of its values. The child or adult 
who attempts to convey to others a sensation, a dream, or an idea 
of his own dwells upon it, and by noting its salient details, 

® See his Creative Power. Doubleday, Doran and Company, 1929. 
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enhances its value. Even the attitude of alertness to possibilities 
for “copy” may lead to perception of interesting and significant 
aspects of life which would otherwise be ignored. And the break- 
ing of the bonds of repression by expression in an art form may 
help to free the personality from limiting inhibitions or even to 
dispel complexes. 

If the services just enumerated are the ones we seek to have 
creative expression render our pupils, the emphasis must be 
heavily upon content rather than form, upon truth and vitality 
rather than upon following tradition or convention. Preliminary 
stimulation will not be presentation of motives for writing or 
suggestion of verse or other expressional patterns, but such talk 
or excursion or even reading as will provide or re-arouse incidents, 
ideas, or feelings which seem worth sharing. When the pupil has 
become aware of something he sincerely wishes to express, he 
welcomes, if he does not already possess them, patterns or molds 
of expression. Whether he really masters his art form is of sec- 
ondary importance, but he should make an earnest effort to say 
this thing which is his as clearly and effectively as he can, even if 
he must revise and rewrite as professional artists do. 


SUMMARY 


Space does not permit the enumeration here of the details of 
teacher or pupil activities in English, and probably many of them 
which a wiser committee than the present one might offer would 
later prove to be unwisely chosen. Teacher and supervisor can 
not go far wrong, however, if they keep in mind that “English” 
is not a subject of instruction but an aspect or element of experi- 
ence, sometimes dominant and sometimes subordinate, but never 
disconnected from the pupil’s acting and thinking and feeling. 
“English” is not a body of subject matter to be learned but a series 
of inescapable or desirable experiences, in which the school offers 
such guidance as is necessary to insure success in them. 








CHAPTER III 


THE PROGRAM IN ACTION 
Lou L. LaBrant 


It is difficult to formulate a philosophy; it is even more difficult 
to interpret that philosophy in terms of a special interest or area 
of learning; it is most difficult to translate that specific interpreta- 
tion into living. The responsibility for describing such a trans- 
lation falls upon this chapter. 

Let us here rehearse briefly the basic elements in the philosophy 
of this Yearbook. English is the mother tongue, the language of 
the speaking, listening, reading, writing, thinking of Americans. 
It is consequently an integral part of conscious living, a means, a 
method, in almost every conscious activity. It is an intrinsic 
factor in modern education. To present it as a thing apart is to 
deny its inherent value. In the school the teacher of English 
must therefore consider the total life activity of the child, not 
forgetting the language he uses in out-of-school activities, nor 
in the work of other areas. English so conceived must develop 
with the total development of the child. It depends for its 
sequence on the general sequence of life demands, many 
of which cannot possibly be anticipated by a curriculum com- 
mittee. 

The problems of communication which occur, whether in 
speech, in writing, or in reading, become the materials of the 
English course. Not least among these is the problem of finding 
how other people think and feel, how the individual’s own per- 
sonal life compares to the personal lives of others who have lived 
or are living. There must needs be a time and a place for the 
consideration of these and other language experiences. This time 
on the schedule is marked “English.” 
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THE PROGRAM IN ACTION 


How Does a Funcrionat Procram Get Unper Way? 


The question of how a language program begins may be an- 
swered simply. The language program gets under way just as 
language gets under way at home. The child learns his first 
word by hearing it and needing to use it. He says “doll” because 
he has heard “doll” and because he also wants the doll. He says 
the word, you hand him the doll, and he has begun to talk. That 
is about all there is to it. Before he comes to school he learns 
2,500 words thus and uses them skillfully in sentences which in- 
clude all the basic structures of the English language. In school 
we permit him to continue. He goes on trips, he works in the 
shop, he has an experience with paints, he sings, dances, rests, and 
eats. New words are necessary. But that is not all. He finds 
that in a room with twenty or thirty others, names and numbers 
and places are easily confused. The teacher writes them on the 
board. That seems convenient. She remembers which sign 
means John and which, Mary. He also finds this convenient and 
does the same thing himself. Lunch orders, very simple ones, 
of course, names of objects seen on trips—these are steps in read- 
ing. The teacher reads aloud. There are pleasant books with 
pictures and a name or line at the bottom. He learns what these 
mean. Someone tells a sentence about the horse on the farm 
visited. That is written on the board. One remembers the words 
in his own sentence. Reading readiness has grown into reading, 
which soon—usually during the first year—enables a child to read 
simple stories for himself. Sometimes a few children read to 
each other. Reading is thus always a vital, meaningful ex- 
perience. 

It soon develops that people may find desirable experiences in 
books, too. Within the last few years publishers have produced 
literally hundreds of elementary school books and pamphlets 
which give in a fascinating manner information concerning boats 
and aéroplanes, primitive life and kings’ palaces, animals, com- 
munication, foods, what you will. From these the children se- 
cure much material for their projects, in a busy work period learn- 
ing the reading which was once taught as an isolated experience. 
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In their leisure hour, they begin to read stories which take them 
all over the world, into distant times, and all manner of civil- 
izations. 

In such situations, and they are many, the teacher’s attention is 
directed toward reading readiness, to setting the stage so that it 
will be easy and natural to read and write, and less easy and 
natural to ignore these processes. As the children develop, the 
work becomes more and more elaborate. Stories need to be writ- 
ten—dictated, perhaps, at first. Interesting books furnish the 
materials needed for understanding the experiences of the class. 
This is not to imply that there are no periods set aside for read- 
ing, for developing skill in understanding the printed page. It 
is merely pointing out that the activities in these reading periods, 
in the school which believes that language is intrinsically a part 
of living, are a part of the business of finding out about the world. 
(Discovering the world may, of course, include reading fairy 
stories, myths, or adventure.) Reading is not permitted to be- 
come artificial or meaningless. As children become older the 
experiences involved in the reading become more complex. The 
writing itself has more evident artistic qualities, and these permit 
discussion. We have, then, groups discussing stories, poems, and 
simple plays, although the large part of reading for information 
is related to subject-matter areas and can best be discussed there. 
Such an approach has two advantages: reading becomes more 
meaningful and hence better; and the understanding of geog- 
raphy, history, health, and other problems becomes richer and 
more attractive. 

As pupils become conscious of reading as a necessary tool for 
learning, their attention is directed toward effective methods for 
using it. We have then (often in connection with the science, 
health, or social studies) periods in which children learn to read 
for specific ends: to follow a narrative, to note descriptive details, 
to select specific items of information, to discover major points 
of emphasis. Special techniques are thus acquired because they 
are needed. If reading has from the first been functional, a means 
to an end, these periods of directed study are not isolated expe- 
riences but meaningful development toward an approved end. 
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The advantages of the newer program in reading are not, 
therefore, confined to the improved materials in the books. Nor 
are they limited to the fact that such reading is easily individual- 
ized and that each child realizes satisfaction from being able to 
make a contribution to his group. The activities of reading be- 
come varied. Reading comes to include finding materials, com- 
paring evidence, and using indexes, tables of contents, glossaries, 
card files, reference books, such as encyclopedias, dictionaries, and 
special texts. All of this is intrinsically a part of reading, just as 
reading is a part of living. The teacher recognizes that teaching 
the child to read a passage which the child could not find for 
himself is doing only half the work. It is interesting to contrast 
the activity of many elementary and intermediate school classes, 
where children search through books and magazines to provide 
for themselves reference shelves, with the complacent inertia of 
many college students who calmly present as an excuse for poor 
work the fact that “the book was out.” 

The amount of time scheduled for English as such—reading, 
writing, spelling, talking, listening—thus appears small at the 
lower levels because of the intimate relation of the language ac- 
tivity to immediate undertakings or projects of the group. As 
the problems become more complicated, more time needs to be 
set aside. In high schools—and there are such—where the work 
in all areas approaches real life situations, there are many prob- 
lems related to English which cannot profitably be taken care of 
by teachers of other areas. This matter, which has been argued 
at some length, seems to stand thus: There are many materials 
of reading which are not immediately concerned with the work 
of science, social science, or what you will. They are personal 
problems, interests, and appreciations related to family life, to 
experiences with friends, to romance, to enjoyment of nature, to 
religion, health, and similar intimate matters. All of these things 
are the basis for reading, writing, and discussion in the English 
class; for it is such matters as these with which literature deals. 
They cannot be handled as side issues in science or mathematics, 
although many of them have their rise in classroom situations or 
in learning in these other areas. A class of high school juniors, 
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for example, considering the relation of adolescents to an older 
generation, found itself reading the major English poets, most of 
whom have much to say about youth and freedom and their bat- 
tle with age and custom. Frequent mention of problem solving 
through literature does not imply that reading should consistently 
be a conscious search for answers to specific problems. Living is 
not the organized, outlined procedure which such an assumption 
might suggest. Group discussions, however, tend to develop 
around interests which have as their bases human questions or 
common experiences. 

There are also long-time matters of style, form, and literary 
types which call for assistance by one trained especially to sensi- 
tivity in the area of literature. An example will make the point 
clear. A class studying the civilization of Greece wanted to read 
Greek plays. They could scarcely undertake this without con- 
siderable preparation—much more preparation than could suit- 
ably be taken from the social science class without destroying 
the continuity of the main theme. In the English class the matter 
was adequately managed. Nor is this saying that the English 
course has no direction of its own and must always be open to 
suggestion from other areas. There must be direction and focus; 
this can never, however, ignore real interests and needs, in the 
service of prearranged or logical procedure. Certain of these 
factors which must be expected but may not be scheduled are: 
the publication of new and timely or unusually significant books; 
the season’s plays, legitimate and film; personal problems arising 
from emphases in science or other subjects; the appearance of 
certain social situations which are unexpected. All of these 
modify the study of literature unless the principle of integration 
is ignored. 

The foregoing discussion indicates that, although English is 
integrated, it is not lost as a recognized area of the curriculum ex- 
cept in those units or at those levels where complete integration 
of all subject matter is achieved. This, as was noted previously, 
occurs in many elementary schools. On such programs reading 
often appears as leisure, rest from the main project. Integrated 
or core courses are found in some schools extending through the 
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first nine grades, and occasionally partial integration of courses 
is continued throughout the upper levels. For example, one 
high school schedules the classes in English for only three days 
a week. On two days the teachers of English are free to work 
in other classes, where they assist students in planning reports, 
in organizing papers, or where they discuss effective ways of 
presenting specific data such as are derived from scientific ex- 
periments. The amount of time and of effort saved for both 
students and teacher is considerable. It is easier to present a 
principle of composition in specific situations than to present it 
generally in an artificial situation and give sufficient emphasis 
that the application will be made by pupils. 

Whether, therefore, the degree of integration be large or lim- 
ited, there is a growing tendency to use as materials of tool 
reading and writing the experiences necessary to a study of other 
areas; and to set aside time for discussion and reading of mate- 
rials serving the more personal needs of the child. English, 
though an integral part of life, does deserve specific time protec- 
tion in the schedule. 


DEVELOPMENT OF INTERESTS AND SKILLS IN WRITING 


It is now desirable that we examine more in detail the content 
of this field of language. We have already considered, in discus- 
sion of the problem of integration, something of the content of 
the beginning and early years in reading. Writing may develop 
as naturally. Significant experiments are now being undertaken 
to discover whether we are wise in beginning the reading and 
writing experiences in the first year of school. Certainly few 
would argue that all children, regardless of previous experience 
with books and regardless also of differences in native ability, 
should be expected to begin to read on the same day. Just as 
development of vision is one determinant in reading, so in writ- 
ing the matter of muscular development demands consideration. 
Writing involves much physical effort, which must not be per- 
mitted to become the focus of attention so that the child thinks 
of the letters only and forgets what he is attempting to say. 
The need for recording much more than the elementary child 
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can be expected to write has led the teachers in many schools to 
encourage dictation of stories and poems. Thus compositions 
which the pupil could not possibly write are easily set down and 
creative drives developed. The published poetry of many ele- 
mentary schools is the result of such teaching. The child even 
dictates the punctuation and capitalization, but is released from 
more writing than he is physically adapted to undertaking. 
Schools using this plan find most children are prolific writers 
after they have mastered the skill requisite for setting down their 
own products. It appears from recent experiments that the 
introduction of typewriters into classrooms is also effective in 
releasing creative impulses which have formerly been limited by 
the little hand’s ability to direct a pen or pencil.” Such changes 
in teaching are not merely clever methods. They are in essence 
the recognition of writing as a part of living, a part which is to 
be treated sensibly and honestly. In former years, much that has 
passed for education in language has in reality been directly 
responsible for inhibiting language. The child who at age six 
came to school with an almost irresistible demand to be heard, at 
ten has said: “I hate composition, written or oral. I have nothing 
to say.” 

As the child advances, the problems in writing become more 
complex. It is, of course, easy to say this, but difficult to know 
just what to be doing at a given time. Analysis must constantly 
be made of the writing demands of such classes as mathematics, 
social studies, art, and science. An illustration may be taken 
from the junior high school level. At this age pupils are read- 
ing widely, preparing reports on various topics, and presenting 
these in both oral and written form. The English class may have 
as its problem a study of how to use materials honestly. Some- 
times the copy must be taken in an exact quotation; sometimes 
quoted almost word for word; sometimes summarized. The 
child should learn how to give full credit by direct statement and 

? Bulletin of Research, May, 1935, Bureau of Educational Research, Ohio State Uni- 
versity, Columbus, describes practices at Ohio State University School. 

? Typical of such reports is one by Conard, E. U., “A study of the influence of manu- 


script writing and of typewriting on children’s development.” Journal of Educational 
Research, 29:254-265 (December, 1935). 
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by preparation of simple bibliographies and footnotes. He will 
not learn this by observation. Direct teaching is necessary, but 
it should be functional teaching. Our far too frequent procedure 
has been to spend the teaching hour on abstract outlining or 
formal grammar, and for the real problem supply admonitions 
about honesty, or censure for copying. The child cannot get 
material first hand. We should show him how to handle it 
honestly and scientifically. This is only one illustration of the 
kind of new content in a program based on real living. 

The problem of outlining, just mentioned, offers another il- 
lustration. It has often been the procedure to teach outlining 
as a general form, but many of us have met the student who 
writes his paper first and outlines afterward, or who hands in a 
paper and asks whether an outline is required. Such a result is 
easily explained by the fact that the outlining, functional enough 
in the mind of the teacher, is not a part of living to the child. 
He learns outlining because that is the lesson of the day. If, 
however, writing is a part of life experience, a process may develop 
somewhat like the following, taken from an actual school 
situation. Pupils had been studying the development of water 
transportation. A group in the class had investigated the origin 
of boats, and were preparing to make a report. The teacher 
called them to a conference, and asked for their plan. The fol- 
lowing questions were raised: How will the whole report be 
presented? How much shall each one tell? Who shall speak 
first, and why? How can the findings be made interesting? Any 
teacher can see that in this situation were all the elements of 
outlining. The plan, when finally completed, became, of course, 
an excellent outline suited to the immediate situation. It was 
helpful. Pupils realized that the report when finally presented 
was good because it had a plan. Outlining had been not only 
taught, but successfully applied. Analysis of teaching situations 
thus reveals much of the content of the English course. Some 
of it can be foreseen, but the order of procedure cannot. Out- 
lining, for example, is taught when the class is ready to make a 
report. Reporting depends upon the length of the project, diffi- 
culties involved, advantages discovered. Those teachers who fear 
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that in a program based on real living there may be omitted 
some of the fundamentals should re-define fundamentals. 

If the mechanics of writing are to be taught as they become 
necessary in life situations, they will be repeated at increasing 
levels. This is a matter which calls for clear understanding. If 
the important thing is to teach rules and their application in 
set sentences prepared by the teacher or the textbook writer, 
they may conceivably be taught once and considered complete. 
If, however, life problems are to be considered, there will be 
repeated consideration as new applications are needed. An il- 
lustration may clarify this point. 

A child in the first grade may learn that a period follows a 
declarative sentence. (He does not, of course, call the sentence 
“declarative.”) The same child may use a comma splice in the 
tenth grade, because his sentence structure has changed and he 
is uncertain as to the relation of his new sentence to his own 
experience. For this reason, we do not teach a certain rule or 
principle and pass on to another. We are constantly concerned 
with applying principles to increasingly complex situations. Out- 
lining for the sixth grade child is one thing; organization in 
the ninth grade is another; in the twelfth, something even more 
complicated. The new program therefore is a spiral, and shows 
the inadequacy of deciding that this or that principle is to be 
taught at a given level. Rather, certain principles or methods 
of procedure are continued from year to year, and applied as 
the situation demands. 

The preceding chapter pointed out clearly the justification 
for creative writing as a part of the experience of children in 
schools. To some teachers creative writing still means artistic 
or even “arty” writing. Such limitation is not meant by the 
term “creative writing” as used in this volume. Creative writing, 
begun by dictation before the child can really be said to write, 
continues naturally unless checked by artificial assignments. It 
includes writing poetry and stories, with gradually growing 
interest in form, but also includes accounts of interesting ex- 
periences in construction, or reactions to movies and radio pro- 
grams, of criticisms of school customs, and of the many incidents 
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which provoke records. As the high school levels are reached, 
such writing may well form a large part of the material for 
English composition. Formal reports develop from other areas, 
of course, but creative writing gradually takes an important place 
in the composition class. Many teachers have hesitated to in- 
clude it in the program except for superior or gifted children. 
Probably the reason for this hesitancy is found in the tendency of 
many children to insist that they have nothing to write. But 
the absurdity of teaching form to a child who has nothing to 
write should be apparent. Recent experiments are indicating 
that all children write if given sufficient liberty in selection of 
material. Consequently, the most successful free writing classes 
make no requirement as to length, type, or subject of the writ- 
ing. The boy who likes baseball may write about his game, 
and the product be accepted as creative. Most creative writing 
is done in classes where teacher and pupils set a time for the 
final product, but allow a degree of irregularity within limits. 
From the products, the teacher selects for each discussion or 
series of discussions a problem which the material presents. He 
may read good introductions, clear descriptive paragraphs, poetry, 
simple narratives, personal opinion. Any one question is taken 
for one or more class periods. Thus, during a term, a coherent 
program may be covered, built upon free or creative writing. 

While an analysis of errors made and problems presented 
through this creative writing furnishes the body of material for 
study, the textbook or the handbook becomes a source of aid. 
An illustration is an experience recently reported for an eleventh 
grade class. After two months of free writing, pupils were asked 
to examine their papers to note errors made. They discovered 
that use of comma splice, certain matters of sentence structure, 
and lack of clear understanding of the semicolon were serious 
difficulties. To the teacher, these meant an examination of the 
coordination and subordination of clauses, a further study of 
certain principles of punctuation, and a limited discussion of 
style. Note, however, that the illustrations were in the hands of 
the pupils. Notice also that functional grammar, punctuation, 
and style were themselves integrated. 
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DEVELOPMENT OF INTERESTS AND SKILLS IN READING 


Under the discussion of integration in this chapter there was 
presented something of recent developments in the reading pro- 
gram at the elementary and intermediate levels. Equally marked 
are changes taking place in the study of literature or reading in 
the junior high school years. The range of reading is again 
being extended. Formerly in many schools the junior high 
school marked the introduction of the study of a series of so- 
called classics. In some systems this still prevails, but in many 
others a wide reading program is encouraged instead. It is 
probable that one factor in making the older course was the 
dearth of well-written materials suitable for young readers. 
Therefore some of the simpler writing intended for adults was 
chosen. Frequently this was of none too high quality, and be- 
cause of lack of real interest required detailed teaching. To- 
day, however, a wealth of material is available. It is to be 
doubted whether live boys of twelve ever found the faithfulness 
of Evangeline a really understandable experience. The unsuit- 
ableness of much of our junior and senior high school courses 
was probably responsible for the development of the feeling that 
the world of good literature was made up of dry and meaning- 
less books intended for school use only. 

It is probable that the junior high school years have always 
permitted more freedom and have offered courses more nearly 
functional in reading than have the high school levels. Certain 
it is that with a program based on living, most marked changes 
in teaching literature have appeared in many secondary school 
curricula. The new objectives of the North Central Association 
emphasize a functional approach to curriculum, especially ap- 
plicable to a reading or literature program. Reading is to serve 
the individual in all the aspects of his living. The curricula of 
the schools in the thirty-school experiment illustrate this attitude 
also. The same approach is found in the new Virginia course 
of study and in the Arkansas experiments® fostered by the 


® Tentative Units for High School Level, Curriculum Laboratory, College of Edu- 
cation, University of Arkansas, Fayetteville, Arkansas, 1934. 
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General Education Board. These are only a few of the outstand- 
ing new courses. The National Council Report* offers authority 
for such approaches. 

It is perhaps wise at this point to discuss just what is meant by 
wide reading or, as some call it, “free reading.” Certain in- 
dividuals have interpreted free reading as unguided, purposeless, 
unproductive, and static in quality. In view of such criticism a 
discussion of procedures seems desirable. 

The newer program limits the reading material which is re- 
quired to that which has strong, immediate interest, which has 
significance in pupils’ own lives, which can be apprehended in 
the light of their own experiences. With these criteria in mind, 
the program provides for literature of as high artistic merit as is 
feasible. Reading lists cover a wider range, and in consequence 
library facilities must be greater. More recent and contemporary 
material is being read, some of the “classics” being eliminated 
and those that are retained being read more rapidly. The con- 
cept of literature as containing our “cultural heritage” is yielding 
to the concept of literature as having “current significance.” 
Books read independently are less sharply differentiated from 
those which are specifically assigned and analyzed by the entire 
group. Certain books are read in class because they meet com- 
mon problems, either of subject or of technique, but those read 
without teacher aid are considered no less worthy and are fre- 
quently as difficult. 

In the past many teachers have taught Hamlet or some other 
classic play as an end in itself. They have felt that it was im- 
portant that children know about the particular piece, whether 
or not they were interested in doing so, or saw any meaning for 
themselves in its introduction. Under such circumstances the 
teacher has told the pupil what to do, and has seen that the 
assignment was carried through. Significant values in Hamlet 
have been emphasized, certain passages analyzed or memorized, 
and a knowledge of the times, places, and events tested as a final 
measure of the values gained. General appreciation of the drama 
has been assumed as a desirable outcome, but the primary aims 
* Hatfield, W. Wilbur, and others, An Experience Curriculum in English. 
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have concerned Hamlet itself. If, however, the teacher is at- 
tempting to assist his pupils in learning how to read drama, the 
procedure may be very different. Illustration may clarify the 
suggestion of teaching books which meet this and other class 
problems. 

It is as absurd to assume that pupils do not consciously learn to 
read and appreciate good literature as it is to assume that ar- 
bitrary selection of a reading schedule will induce appreciation. 
A class of eighth grade children came to their teacher of English 
complaining that they could not read plays. The teacher sug- 
gested that she could show them how plays were read. Discus- 
sion of their difficulties followed: they were confused by the 
form; they thought parts were left out; they did not know what 
was going on. The teacher at this point offered to select a play. 
(Free reading does not imply the abdication of the teacher.) 
The Admirable Crichton seemed to meet the needs, and the 
pupils read it together, the teacher guiding discussion so that 
without violating the meaning or dramatic appeal, the play yet 
served as a device for teaching the requisite techniques. The same 
class, two years later, found difficulty in reading dramatic poetry 
and again, after consultation with the teacher, read aloud The 
Merchant of Venice. The reading aloud was frankly for the pur- 
pose, as the children stated it, “of getting the play and the poetry 
too.” 

An eleventh grade class discussed the amount of material dis- 
tributed monthly through magazines and became thus conscious 
of its own ignorance of many good periodicals. They undertook 
weekly to read magazines in class, choosing to read unfamiliar 
ones, and to continue the procedure until new habits were estab- 
lished. Another class chose to read books by foreign authors, 
building discussion around situations and standards foreign to 
the thinking of the group. 

A similar illustration may frequently be found at a lower grade 
level. A story or poem discovered by a child may be the basis 
for class discussion of a writer, of certain kinds of poetry, or of 
what to look for in a short story or longer book. A child brought 
the teacher Sandburg’s The Fog. Out of the class discussion 
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came not only a better understanding of poetic figures but some 
knowledge of verse form. Books from the child’s experience 
will therefore be used because of their effectiveness in develop- 
ing interest in certain problems or types rather than because they 
constitute parts of a restricted list of the world’s great classics. 
We shall cease to say, “They must read it now or they never 
will.” Instead, we shall be saying, “They now read with suff- 
cient interest and understanding that the classics of the world 
are open to them.” The whole matter of interest and meaning 
is implied in the latter statement. Too long we have required 
children to read books which they could not read without di- 
rection. They have therefore come to the rather logical con- 
clusion that great books are matters which one does not enjoy 
alone, but only in company of a teacher. If instead we build 
the concept that books have immediate interest and real mean- 
ing in life situations, we need have little fear that individuals 
will stop their reading when they leave school. The basis for 
love of good literature is laid when the child has found that 
pleasure and help come from reading. 

In some schools a series of problems arising from questions 
in the various school classes is used. English is in reality in- 
tegrated with all of the courses in the school, a certain amount 
of time being reserved for purely individual reading. Discussion, 
however, is maintained around the set units. In other schools 
so-called “centers of interest” or “margins of reference” direct 
the discussion. A more difficult approach is through adolescent 
problems, either those set up by the pupils or those suggested 
through some analysis made by teachers or other experts. Those 
interested in the latter approach will find the chapter on ado- 
lescent needs in A Handbook of Child Psychology’ most sug- 
gestive. A forthcoming report from a committee now working 
under the General Education Board promises additional help. 

Regardless of the method of guiding discussion, uniform re- 
sults are not to be expected. Even in schools which attempt 
ability grouping, the range of reading skill within a given class 


5 Hollingworth, Leta S., “The Adolescent Child,” Chapter 23, 4 Handbook of Child 
Psychology, edited by Carl Murcheson. Second Edition Revised, Clark University Press, 
Worcester, Massachusetts, 1933. 
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covers several years. In addition, and probably more significant, 
are differences in interest. This does not imply that the quality 
of the reading program is to be left to chance or to whim. Many 
misunderstand a wide or free-reading program to mean that the 
individual of poor or undeveloped taste is encouraged to read 
quantities of low quality materials, merely repeating experiences 
instead of growing. On the contrary, the wide reading program 
permits the skillful teacher to make use of interests and drives 
to extend and improve the reading standards of the individual. 

Whatever the method, whether by a study of types, or an in- 
vestigation of the solutions offered to life conflicts, or any other 
approach found desirable by teacher and class, there must be in 
addition to materials for group discussion, opportunity for serv- 
ing individual needs. Two equally intelligent and equally de- 
sirable adults may read widely different books, their choices 
dependent upon social background, vocations, and other factors. 
Robert Frost has one meaning to the city child, another to the 
child from the country. Personal problems also affect reading 
choices. Home adjustment, problems of sex, religion, or financial 
difficulties may determine reading needs. The importance of 
these matters is another reason that English teachers are loath 
to see the English reading course entirely lost in a combination 
with other subjects. It is imperative that there be some area in the 
curriculum where personal needs may be met. The English class 
seems ideal for that unless it is, itself, mechanized and uniform. 

The new program, therefore, does not ignore elements of ap- 
preciation or standards of literature, but develops them through 
books which have real meaning to the young readers and are 
adapted to individual needs. Technique is a means to an end 
which the pupil appreciates, not a meaningless form to be dis- 
cussed for its own sake or for the sake of a school mark. Numer- 
ous studies indicate that the wide reading program, intelligently 
directed, results not only in high standards but in quantity read- 
ing which is already adapted to carry over into after-school ex- 
perience. Moreover, it enables the pupil to share with the teacher 
the development of criteria for judging not merely a specific 
book but an entire reading program. Introduction to a variety 
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of subjects, to major foreign writers, and to remote times of es- 
pecial meaning to the particular individual is thus possible. (Of 
course, it is to be expected and desired that the larger portion 
of the pupils’ reading will concern the modern scene.) 


REMEDIAL CLASSES 


Even with superior teaching there are certain to be some pupils 
who develop incorrect or undesirable habits in reading and who 
therefore make little progress without special help. These prob- 
lem readers may be found at every grade level. Diagnosis of 
reading disabilities and laboratory study of the detailed reactions 
of both normal and poor readers have enabled psychologists to 
prescribe procedures for remedial reading classes. While cer- 
tain individuals require special care and treatment, the large 
percentage of retarded readers can be brought to normal achieve- 
ment by methods easily used by the regular classroom teacher. 
In these remedial groups oral reading usually serves for diagnosis 
and for limited use with younger pupils only. This chapter 
does not provide space for detailed discussion of techniques, but 
reports of research® work in professional journals offer the in- 
terested teacher excellent guidance. A considerable number of 
teachers report marked improvement when remedial groups 
have been given an abundance of interesting material suited in 
difficulty to the abilities of the children. It is important with 
such pupils to choose books and other reading directly related to 
the individual interests. In many schools special remedial read- 
ing classes have an established place in the school program. 


DEVELOPMENT OF ABILITY IN SPEAKING AND LISTENING 


As was pointed out in the preceding chapter, writing and 
speaking are in essence social activities, while reading is prima- 
rily solitary in performance, although, of course, often social in 
content. Far too little emphasis on the social aspects has been 
given, however, in the teaching of writing and speaking. 

*Gray’s summaries, published annually in The Elementary School Journal, University 


of Chicago, furnish references. Lyman’s summaries, published annually in The School 
Review, University of Chicago, cover studies on the high school level. 
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With the discovery that most of the language of life is not 
compositional or structural in nature, but a mode of social be- 
havior, oral composition is giving place to more and more specific 
education in the non-structural, group types of language. The 
major types seem to be: conversation and discussion, explanation 
and argument, story-telling (especially the telling of anecdotes 
and stories of personal experience), presentation of results of 
personal investigation or study (this especially in the secondary 
school). Minor forms are: “social” (that is, relating to the 
language etiquette of parties and “social” activities); parlia- 
mentary; and business (the untechnical business language arts in 
which everyone must engage). These group language activities 
have a “rhetoric” of their own, which comprises skill in listening, 
in interrupting, and, in general, making a contribution to the 
group and the objective. 

The program of speaking and listening cannot, however, be 
presented formally, but must grow throughout both elementary 
and secondary schools. Pre-school development is rich in speech. 
Unfortunately the formal school long blocked this most profit- 
able activity, forcing back oral expression and emphasizing writ- 
ten. Keeping children silent became the business of the ele- 
mentary school, although teachers of older children found it 
necessary to reverse the process and try to persuade pupils to 
talk about social issues. Trained to silence, most of them never 
regained the art of natural and easy speech, as is evident from 
the fact that thousands of adults cannot talk before even small 
groups of their peers without anxiety and awkwardness. 

The new program in oral English is concerned with the effec- 
tive expression of the idea or information which the pupil has to 
share. This means that he has a motive for using clear English, 
a motive which is real instead of artificial. It is regrettable that 
in the high schools such integration of oral English with other 
subjects has not been accomplished to any marked degree. In 
a few schools, as was stated previously, the presentation of reports 
and discussions in science or social science is considered a part 
of the work in English. In certain others the English department 
sets up standards for oral and written composition throughout 
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the school. Such experiments still tend to be highly artificial. It 
seems probable, however, that only by recognition of the integra- 
tion of oral English with the work in all areas will real change 
be made in the speech of the majority of children in our public 
schools. Perhaps the largest gain is being made in those schools 
where, through the wide reading program, many interests are 
brought into the English class and informal discussion approaches 
the speech of out-of-school situations as well as the conversation 
in classes other than English. Such conversation is an ideal me- 
dium for improvement of speech. Accuracy and clarity (which 
make correct forms necessary) become not mere terms but rec- 
ognized qualities of a speech which deals with reality. The child’s 
careless generalization is wrong because it is unfounded. Matters 
of tense, number, pronoun agreement are in essence questions of 
accuracy plus convention. Conversations about real interests, ac- 
tual experiences, demand accuracy; the social setting implies polite 
conventions. The teacher who recognizes language as a social 
invention rather than as an exposition of rules has in such a situ- 
ation as here described materials for an honest (and scholarly) 
approach to correctness. 

Although speech has implied listening, place for the latter has 
scarcely been made in many school programs. To ask thirty 
children to listen to an oral recitation or a talk on an assigned 
topic is not to ask them to listen in the sense that we listen to 
others who are talking in real situations, because the other person 
is saying something that we want to hear. Listening for only a 
part of what the speaker has to say—the errors, the omissions— 
is artificial and false. Many schools are now developing curricula 
in which work is shared: each child has a specific part of the 
undertaking to carry out, or to investigate. An account of his 
results or findings thus becomes important to the rest of the 
group. A visitor at such a school recently asked: “What will 
happen if the other children do not understand what this report 
means?” The reply was that unless the child who was reporting 
was successful in interesting and teaching the class, the pupils 
would not have the requisite information. In the situation de- 
scribed, however, the visitor was asked to note the careful listen- 
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ing, the note-taking, and the questions. In such a case the teacher 
is responsible for making sure that there is growing discrimina- 
tion. 

Such work may be duplicated in many schools. Where other 
areas do not provide the situation, the teacher of English may 
well develop some worth-while undertaking which involves oral 
presentation and class conversation. A ninth grade English 
group recently made a study of housing in the local town and 
discussed the findings of its several committees. If this seems 
expensive in time, the teacher or supervisor should notice that 
in such an undertaking the added motivation for good speech and 
good listening intensifies the learning. In the situation just 
named there was also need to use graphs, tables, and illustrations 
properly labeled, in the written work which accompanied the 
oral reports. Interviews, telephone calls, and committee meet- 
ings offered opportunities for desirable language experience. 

There is usually, however, abundant opportunity in both Eng- 
lish and other classes for such listening and speaking. If a free 
reading course is followed, it in itself furnishes much material 
for intelligent and worth-while conversation. The free writing 
material also requires informal discussion. Weekly consideration 
of dramatic and literary news, cinema productions and _ local 
dramatics, popular lectures, and significant magazine articles all 
present life situations involving conversation and listening. There 
is no need to set up artificial units, in which pupils dramatize 
imaginary situations. The teacher has only to permit real in- 
terest and problems to have their place. As was pointed out 
previously, in such situations the teacher has his greatest oppor- 
tunity for making desirable habits functional. 

Another situation in which listening needs development is, as 
was pointed out previously, in the use of the radio. Mere passive 
hearing is certainly insufficient. Pupils must become aware of 
the methods by which their opinions are formed, and of the 
quality of the entertainment which pleases them. For these rea- 
sons many schools are including a discussion of radio broadcasts 
in the program. Where possible these are received in the class 
hour through loud speakers in the classrooms. It is seldom, 
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however, that generally significant addresses come at suitable 
hours. Consequently it is necessary to assign these radio broad- 
casts as lessons or group projects. Pupils are asked to note the 
main points made by the speaker, the effective use of illustration, 
the illogical illustrations, irrelevant matter, appeal to emotion, 
and so forth. The analysis is more difficult than for written 
material, but should not be omitted from the program. It must 
be approached by simple steps if critical listening is really to be 
developed. Many stations furnish on request copies of the 
speeches broadcast. Pupils in some schools have become inter- 
ested in comparing their impressions of the spoken address with 
what is really stated in the printed report. This study of broad- 
cast speeches, advertising, and entertainment is also closely re- 
lated to the study of drama and in some schools is considered in 
comparison to the cinema and the legitimate stage. 

A study of the cinema has been undertaken so recently in most 
American schools that any statement of program must be lim- 
ited. Dale reports that 100,000 children in American schools 
made some study of the movies last year. Even that number is 
small, and undoubtedly the study is thus far experimental. The 
materials are, however, abundant and at hand. The discussion 
must begin with the level of appreciation which the child really 
has. Some schools are setting aside regular time for discussion 
of the cinema as a first step. Again attention must be directed 
to the fact that discussion does not mean aimless chatter and idle 
comment. Comparison of solutions in novels and in their 
dramatized versions, criticism of acting, analysis of reasons for 
popularity, comparison of advantages in cinema and legitimate 
productions are all possible approaches. Consideration of good 
current reviews brings to the fore many of the important criteria 
for judging. One class compared the elements in a half dozen 
“comedies” (cinema) with clown scenes in Elizabethan drama. 
We cannot hope to develop a generally high level of taste in the 
drama if we refuse to consider that form which is most followed. 
A study of the selection of items in the news reel is frequently 
joined to the study of newspapers, magazines, and radio 
broadcasts. 
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Tue Liprary IN THE New ProcraM 


Such a program as here outlined affects directly the special 
laboratory—the library. Increased facilities, individual volumes 
instead of sets, open shelves, opportunity for browsing, time for 
careful selection, and close codperation of librarians and teachers 
of English are essential. In some schools the librarians have been 
made members of the instructional staff in English and granted 
time for visiting all classes in the school so that library needs may 
better be understood and discussed. Student committees which 
assist in selection of books and management of the library are 
indicative in other schools of the changed attitude toward the 
function of the library. 


SpecIAL DEMANDS ON THE TEACHER 


The foregoing statement of program is necessarily brief and 
in consequence is suggestive only. It should emphasize that to 
teach English is to be concerned with every phase of life in which 
communication occurs; that the logical procedure is that which 
recognizes the total situation rather than a possible logic in one 
small area; that the area of communication is not only becoming 
wider in extent but is utilizing new inventions and new methods 
with those inventions; and that to teach English, even to an ele- 
mentary school child, demands a teacher who is constantly in- 
creasing his own experience. The supervisor who does not rec- 
ognize that his teachers face an enormous demand for current 
reading, for attendance on the drama (stage or cinema), for 
following magazine trends, and for generally being aware of 
modern thinking cannot hope to see such a program as the one 
here presented. To depend upon the training or understanding 
of five years ago is to say that one is incompetent to meet the life 
situations of a teacher of today. 
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CHAPTER IV 


SUPERVISORY PROBLEMS INVOLVED IN THE 
DEVELOPMENT OF THE PROGRAM 


James F. Hostc 


A modern school program in English is a program suited to 
the needs of our time. How times are changing, every educated 
person knows. A multitude of books and articles on the subject 
have been printed and the flood continues.’ How the program of 
English teaching should change with the changing times, pre- 
vious chapters of this yearbook have indicated. Less instruction 
and more guidance in meeting real life situations and in learn- 
ing through experience is in order. The concept of teaching 
changes. 

Naturally the concept of supervision must change too. Begin- 
ning as inspection by laymen and continuing as inspection by 
school superintendents, supervision presently became in theory, 
at least, largely teacher training. As such it dealt with individ- 
uals, seeking to improve their techniques. This is the commonly 
accepted view today. But since 1900 the center of gravity has 
been shifting steadily from the teacher administering subject 
matter to the pupil using subject matter as a means of accom- 
plishing his conscious purposes. A new and revolutionary con- 
ception of the nature of the school curriculum has grown up. 
A curriculum is no longer thought of by progressive educators as 
an outline of subject matter to be assimilated but as a program of 
active experience to be carried on. 

All who are concerned with the development and direction of 
the program must see it as a whole. Isolated subjects of study, 
each completely organized in advance, to be pursued by the pu- 


*See, for example, Kilpatrick, William H., and Others, The Educational Frontier. 
D. Appleton-Century Company, 1933. Also Social Change and Education, Thirteenth 
Yearbook, Department of Superintendence, National Education Association, 1935. 
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pils, who merely attempt to learn what is set before them in a 
formal text, do not suffice. There should be relationship, con- 
nection, the use of what one already knows in making new 
knowledge. Traditional subject matter lines should frequently 
be disregarded. The object is to solve problems rather than to 
memorize pages. 

Supervision, then, has other ends in view thon those which have 
dominated it in the past. It seeks to modernize, to assist in the 
process of adjusting the schools to the times. This is essentially 
a matter of curriculum rather than method—in the older sense, 
that is, of way of conducting a recitation. What teachers need 
is not first-aid for petty ailments but leadership in building and 
carrying out a program. The supervisor must be an educator, 
not merely a technician. 

Unfortunately teachers are not as yet generally aware of this 
greater, more fundamental need. The tradition that technique 
is their chief concern and that supervision should furnish specific 
and detailed directions to be followed in classroom work is still 
strong. The investigation of supervision in elementary schools 
carried on by the Morrison committee of this Department and 
that of high school English by Doctor Smith for the Commission 
on Secondary Education appointed by the Office of Education 
leave no doubt on this point.” The former reports that less than 
one-half of one per cent of the requests by elementary teachers 
for supervisory aid pertained to aims and objectives. In the field 
of high school English, it was found that the majority of courses 
of study in English actually in use contained no reference what- 
ever to ends to be reached, only prescriptions of things to be done 
and the materials to be used in doing them. 

It is evident that an attempt in a school or school system to 
modernize the program in English must begin with the problem 
of awakening a feeling of need. The teaching staff must be 
brought to a vivid consciousness of the possibility of change for 

* See Morrison, J. Cayce, and Committee, Current Problems of Supervisors: An Analy- 
sis of the Status of Supervision in American Public Schools in 1929. Third Yearbook, 
Department of Supervisors and Directors of Instruction, National Education Association, 


1930. Also Smith, Dora V., Instruction in English, Bulletin, 1932, No. 17, National 
Survey of Secondary Education, U. S. Office of Education. 
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the better. This implies reorientation as to the functions of lan- 
guage in the daily lives of boys and girls and as to the conditions 
that are favorable to growth in control of it for the successful 
exercise of those functions. Then will follow such problems as 
the gathering of facts on which to base the successive steps in a 
plan of action and the provision of suitable materials for the 
program. Since the effort is to be codperative, the leaders must 
strive for team play. At the same time the varying abilities of 
the individuals who make up the group must be capitalized. 
Not least is the necessity of building up and maintaining morale. 

It is the purpose of this chapter to state problems rather than 
to describe and illustrate procedures for solving them. Let us 
proceed, therefore, to phrase and examine several of the issues 
that the supervisor must face who undertakes to develop in an 
ordinary school situation a new and more modern program in 
English. 


1. How can a vivid consciousness of the need and possibility of 
improvement in the program in English be awakened? 


To attempt to secure by fiat a curriculum practice in which 
pupils are given much opportunity to participate in both the 
planning and carrying on of enterprises would obviously be ab- 
surd. Supervisors must act as they hope teachers will act. They 
may have, of course, authority to command, but if so they will 
pride themselves on not having to use it. Undoubtedly some 
teachers will be far more contented with things as they are than 
others. More or less faith in progress, however, is possible for all. 

It is worth striving and waiting for. Barrels of printer’s ink 
have been wasted in publishing new curriculum bulletins to be 
distributed among classroom teachers who were not properly 
oriented to receive them. A small group of “experts” works dili- 
gently for a year or two, the board of education publishes their 
manuscripts, sometimes at considerable expense, and nothing hap- 
pens. Teachers must be vitally in the situation from beginning 
to end. ‘ 

Since, as has been said, it is the purpose of this chapter to 
state supervisory problems rather than to report the procedures 
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followed by good leaders in solving them, we shall go on to the 
next problem without attempting to discuss ways and means. It 
may be pointed out, however, that the social process through 
which voluntary codperation based on intelligent choice is 
brought about remains the same for adults that it is for children 
and youth. Speaking generally, we may say that those who are 
being asked to codperate are entitled to know what is to be 
gained by the effort about to be made. Indeed, in the schools of 
a democracy, teachers as well as higher officers should play an 
active part in the search for new and better aims. 


2. How can all of those concerned with the program of English 
teaching attain a new orientation, a better philosophy? 


Early American schools followed European tradition. Accord- 
ing to this, the function of the school was to hand on to the rising 
generation certain selected portions of the social inheritance. The 
medium was verbal—books and the words of the teacher. For 
the most part the pupil memorized facts. The process was de- 
cidedly painful, the results largely meaningless, the methods of 
the teacher arbitrary. 

This tradition has been modified with the passage of time, but 
it has not wholly died out. Many educators, particularly in high 
schools and colleges, still either tacitly or openly adhere to it. 
Practice still largely reflects it. The progressive view, however, 
is professed by a rapidly growing body of supporters. It finds 
expression in numberless current books and articles, including the 
report on the curriculum in English by a committee of the Na- 
tional Council of Teachers of English, to which reference has 
already been made. 

In a given school situation three tendencies will usually be 
found. The first is frankly to follow tradition. Children are 
sent to school to learn certain facts and skills by studying and re- 
citing. Teaching and learning are on the lower levels of drill 
and instruction. Verbal memory is the chief dependence. The 
second reflects the influence of the movement to make education 
“scientific.” It would refine the procedures of yesteryear by 
means of new devices; nevertheless, it depends upon drill and 
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instruction. The third seeks radical reform. It would set up new 
aims and develop new processes. Ultimately it hopes and believes 
the school will become a place to learn how to order one’s life in 
the midst of changing situations. It believes that children can 
learn to do this through experiment rather than by prescription 
and that the teacher should be a guide rather than a taskmaster. 

To lead a group of teachers in which all three of these tenden- 
cies are present in varying proportions is the lot that falls to most 
supervisors. Obviously an eclectic position is the only defensible 
one. To attempt to bring about perfect agreement on all moot 
questions is folly. But the situation should be faced frankly. The 
issues should be clearly joined. All should understand that a 
working agreement is being sought, not for its own sake merely 
but so that team play may be possible. If the resulting formula- 
tion of principles is treated as temporary, the best that seems pos- 
sible at the time, to be modified as occasion warrants, few will 
object to it. The attempt to impose one’s own philosophy or 
that of some authority for general acceptance is, of course, con- 
trary to the conception of democratic leadership implicit in this 
discussion.® 


3. How can plans covering a period of years be developed for 
bringing about the desired improvement? 


A scheme of supervision that embraces little more than visits 
of inspection and criticism to individual teachers requires only 
a rudimentary plan. In practice it frequently lacks even a sched- 
ule, so that teachers are sometimes favored with as many as seven 
supervisory calls in a single day. With something of the attitude 
of the detective, the supervisory officer comes unannounced in 
order to catch the class unawares. The supposition appears to be 
that teachers have something to conceal, will put the best foot 
forward if forewarned, and must be spied upon in order to pre- 
vent soldiering and malpractice. 

The effect of such supervision is certain to be bad. It produces 

*For further treatment of the concept of democratic leadership, see Chapter VII 


on “The Factor of Organization” and the references therein cited. The report of the 
Rankin committee, Leadership in Instruction, is particularly helpful in this connection. 
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resentment, suspicion, and effort at self-protection. The teacher, 
instead of looking forward with pleasant anticipation to the com- 
ing of a friendly helper, dreads the approach of an enemy. At 
best she is caught unprepared to seek counsel. Her problems are 
unformulated and her program for enabling the visitor to study 
the work of the pupils is unprepared. 

But the scheme as a whole is fundamentally at fault. It deals 
with teaching piecemeal. There is lack of common purposes, 
guiding principles, a sharing of educational ideals. The teacher 
is too much in the position of the factory worker in mass produc- 
tion, who performs his assigned part without any grasp of the 
design as a whole. There results inevitably a tendency toward 
mere routine-action, largely mechanical, because opportunity for 
thinking, intelligent adaptation of means to ends and free play of 
individuality are severely limited. Teachers feel this and properly 
resent it. The unfavorable attitude toward supervision sometimes 
found can be traced in large measure to the fact that it follows 
too closely the methods of the factory. 

The enlightened leader of teachers draws his inspiration not 
from industry or the military but from the town meeting. He 
regards the school—and the whole system of schools in which he 
works—as a community. He invites all the members to think 
and to act for the general welfare. Suggestions as to betterment 
and as to steps that may be taken to secure it are welcome. Pro- 
vision is made for receiving them. All members are urged to 
look ahead, to anticipate. Committees are formed, projects laid 
out, plans of action formulated, and full information as to what 
is going on is afforded to all. In short, the true leader of teachers 
follows the best traditions of democratic statesmanship. 

Certain examples in the field of English may make these gen- 
eral statements more significant. In one city system the teachers 
in several selected schools were asked to study the work of the 
pupils with the aim of discovering the most universal and press- 
ing needs in the language arts. The majority opinion centered 
on two phases: the pupils could not use their books effectively and 
they could not speak in well-formed sentences sequentially and 
to the point. Both these weaknesses, it will be noted, were not 
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peculiar to classes in English as such but manifested themselves 
throughout the day’s work. They were important in the school 
program as a whole. 

Recourse was had to the authoritative literature on reading to 
find the probable answer to the question, “Why can’t the pupils 
read?” The most suggestive explanation was found in Thorn- 
dike’s article on “Reading as Reasoning.”* He discovered 
through research that pupils who fail to get the meaning of a 
paragraph do not “check back in the light of the purpose” but 
unthinkingly accept any idea that arises in the mind as they read. 
Thus children who had read a short passage on the conditions 
making absence from school in the town of Franklin permissible 
gave such foolish answers as “About Franklin’s school” to the 
question, “What is the paragraph about?” 

It was resolved, therefore, to see what would happen if all 
teachers should endeavor to make the pupils conscious of the 
writer's purpose in each passage read in the course of their stud- 
ies. The results obtained in a few years were encouraging. Chil- 
dren were able much earlier than had been supposed to discover 
what a writer is driving at and to choose among the meanings 
that suggested themselves those that could reasonably be de- 
fended. No standard tests were administered because none in 
existence were designed to measure the ability the teachers were 
trying to develop. 

The problem of improvement in the oral communication of 
ideas was attacked in similar fashion. Observation of children 
led to the assumption that narrative accounts of personal experi- 
ence would prove to be the most rewarding type of speaking for 
children in need of laying the groundwork of unified, clear, and 
conventionally correct expression. Such narratives were empha- 
sized in the English classes. A short, cumulative series of criteria 
of excellence in such narratives was evolved. Evaluated samples 
of the pupils’ compositions were collected in each school and 
arranged as a sort of scale by which to evaluate individual efforts. 
The carry-over into the oral expression of the remainder of the 
day’s work was carefully provided for. 

“In Journal of Educational Psychology for June, 1917. 
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Here again the results were gratifying. A simple, definite plan 
of attack in a limited area got results. These were not measured 
by means of existing standardized scales for the reason that those 
scales failed to distinguish such fundamental rhetorical qualities 
as clear and consecutive thinking from mere conventional cor- 
rectness. The latter was dealt with separately. 

The supervisory project as a whole comprised general reading 
for enjoyment and self-expression in writing, as well as an at- 
tempt to determine what should be done in spelling and other 
mechanics, and in grammar, and culminated in the production 
of a curriculum bulletin outlining a new program in English for 
the city as a whole. Materials for this were gathered from all 
schools. 


4. How shall the supervisor proceed in the light of the facts? 


Arm-chair supervision will prove as unsatisfactory as mere in- 
spection. Policies must be fitted to conditions. These are never 
twice exactly the same. Hence the theorist who is only a theo- 
rist fails as surely as the practitioner who simply follows rules. 
Theories must be evolved from facts and applied to particular 
situations in the light of pertinent facts concerning those 
situations. 

Here again we come upon a weakness of present school prac- 
tice. The fact-finding aspect of school administration and super- 
vision is frequently divorced from the aspect of leadership of 
teachers.” Research, it is true, is necessary in connection with 
the business management of schools as well as in connection with 
“instruction.” Nevertheless, in many of the best modern school 
systems research is regarded and administered chiefly as an aid 
to teaching and supervision and is carried on in very close rela- 
tion to other supervisory activities. That it should continue to 
be, as it still frequently is, a separate and independent function, 
often out of harmony with the aims and purposes of those who 
are acting as leaders and guides to teachers, is unthinkable. The 
instrumentalities for gathering and interpreting facts will vary 
with circumstances. Codrdination of the work of research agen- 
®See Chapter VII on “The Factor of Organization.” 
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cies with all other work which affects the lives and fortunes of 
teachers and pupils should be fully provided for. 

Few teachers and supervisors as yet are in possession of all the 
facts they need—facts as to the individual pupils as persons; facts 
as to pupil progress and, where it is too slow, as to the reasons 
for it; facts as to the materials available for use and as to the use 
actually made of them; facts as to the character of the community 
which surrounds the school and the effect it has on the children 
who live in it; facts as to other influences which affect the life 
and growth of the pupils. The dearth of such information is due 
in no small measure to lack of demand for it. Our tradition is 
that of a standard course, intended to lead to uniform attain- 
ments, to be conducted by a standard method, based upon a psy- 
chology that taught little or nothing about individual variation. 
It is only twenty-five years since the educators of America first 
had their attention forcibly called to the importance of individual 
differences. Moreover, up to the present these have been studied 
mainly by means of quantitative tests and measurements of an 
academic sort. The qualitative studies without which quantita- 
tive measurements may be and often are positively misleading are, 
as yet, but meagerly provided for. The first step is to demon- 
strate the need of them.® 


5. How to prowde desirable materials in sufficient quantities 
and secure their appropriate and effective use. 


The provision of materials is a task that has frequently been 
dissociated from the work of supervision. The outcome of such 
a policy is quite as unfortunate as in the matters of curriculum 
development and of research. The materials that are provided 
for the pupils to use largely determine what they do in school. 
This is certainly true with regard to textbooks and work books. 
It is evident that control of materials is of the greatest importance 
to those who are leading in the effort to evolve better schools. 

It is idle to talk of provision for individual differences, of 
reconstructing the curriculum in terms of large projects, of en- 


* Wentworth, Mary M., Individual Differences in the Intelligence of School Children. 
Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1926. 
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couraging children to find out for themselves by first-hand re- 
search, of cultivating a catholic taste for reading and a wide 
acquaintance with books, of learning to challenge, not merely 
accept as true, what one reads if the only materials at hand are 
a few school books, including a “basal” reader, an arithmetic, a 
spelling book, a language book, a geography, and a history. 
Modern educational ideas cannot be carried out very fully with 
such an outfit. Yet tradition stands in the way of anything 
more, and boards of education find it easier to see the need of 
library furniture than of library books. Materials for English 
work in both elementary and secondary schools are still gener- 
ally inadequate. The subject is pursued by means of textbooks 
and little more.’ 

The proper use of the available materials is by no means uni- 
versal either. Reference has already been made to the memoriter 
recitation, which still persists though somewhat disguised. Guid- 
ance of pupils who are assembling information from various 
sources—to mention only one aspect of the problem—makes 
heavy drafts upon the personal equipment, time, strength, and 
skill of the teacher. Large classes (and many of them, in the 
high school) make such demands that no one should be surprised 
to learn that teachers tend to take the line of least resistance. The 
situation offers a tremendous challenge to supervision. Only as 
teachers become thoroughly convinced that the welfare of the 
pupils requires an informal program with the use of varied ma- 
terials can they be expected to expend the effort that such a pro- 
gram entails, 


6. How to bring about the coéperation of all teachers in de- 
veloping and carrying on the program. 

American teachers are individualists. Their forebears taught 
in one-room schools with little opportunity to consult with any- 
body. The one-room school is still with us—even in the huge 
buildings that house most of the school children in our large cit- 

"Excellent suggestions as to materials in English will be found in Materials of Instruc- 


tion, Eighth Yearbook of the Department of Supervisors and Directors of Instruction, 
National Education Association, 1935. 
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ies. “Tell me what you want done,” says the teacher, “and I will 
go to my room and do it.” Codperation is not so much more 
prominent and widespread among educators than it is in indus- 
try, business, or government. It is surely quite as important, 
particularly so in the field of English. 

Even if a few leaders could devise unaided, in the time-honored 
fashion, an ideal program of school activities, they would still 
have to wonder how they could get it carried out. If for no other 
reason teachers should have a hand in planning in order that 
they may clearly understand the program and quite believe in it. 
They are besides entitled to the opportunity for personal develop- 
ment that a study of the curriculum brings with it. 

But making a curriculum is far more than an office job. It is 
largely field work. The contributions of classroom teachers are 
indispensable because they are realistic. The teachers know how 
pupils react. They are able to experiment, for they have labora- 
tories. They can see the possibilities. They can think in details. 
Others may be more competent in respect to laying the philosoph- 
ical foundations, but classroom teachers easily surpass when it 
comes to building the superstructure. 

Codperation of teachers is important in another respect. The 
knowledges, skills, and appreciations that the modern teacher is 
expected to possess are so wide-ranging and varied that no one 
person can reasonably be expected to compass them. This is 
recognized in high schools through the establishment of special 
departments, of which English is usually one. In the elementary 
schools there is a growing tendency toward specialization, par- 
ticularly in the intermediate grades. Now specialization in teach- 
ing has its drawbacks. One of these is compartmentalization. 
The pupil acquires knowledge only in isolated parts. He does 
not learn to bring all his resources to bear on a given situation and 
to seek the solution of a problem wherever the clues may lead. 
Worse than all this, he merely studies subjects, he does not edu- 
cate himself for life by living. The true purposes of schooling can 
never be realized through the mere pursuit of a series of subjects, 
however good in themselves. Certainly children cannot attain 
to command of the vernacular, either for practical or for esthetic 
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purposes, through class work in English alone, however well 
organized and conducted. The worth-while outcomes of school 
life can be reached only through the experiences provided by the 
school as a whole. 

In order that the desirable growth in command of the ver- 
nacular for practical purposes and in the capacity for enjoyment 
through reading that all educated persons are expected to possess 
may be fostered throughout the school day, certain favorable con- 
ditions must be present. All teachers will hold these objectives 
steadily in mind. Clear and adequate verbal expression will seem 
as well worth striving for in science or social studies as in Eng- 
lish. Music and art will lead as inevitably to the library as does 
the study of literature. Moreover, the standards by which pupil 
effort is judged will be the same throughout. This implies con- 
ference and agreement, the collection of evaluated samples of 
pupils’ oral and written composition, the use of a manual of 
“style,” and agreement as to what is and what is not good current 
usage. It should be understood that systematic teaching of prin- 
ciples and practice in their application belongs in the English 
class hour and not elsewhere. But all teachers should know what 
English is taught and why. 

The newest development in classroom practice is the growing 
popularity of so-called Units of Work. In these, subject matter 
lines are supposed to be more or less completely ignored. The 
pupils in solving their problems utilize any subject matter that 
seems likely to prove of value. That such a program may easily 
be made to favor wide reading is obvious. We may assume also 
that many occasions for expression in language will normally 
present themselves. However, study and practice of the tech- 
niques of expression—and of reading as well—are not likely to 
be adequately provided for. Hence one of the most pressing 
problems in the supervision of English at this time is how to 
guide the movement for “integration” so that enrichment of 
experience is had, but not at the expense of sufficient direct at- 
tention to the language arts to insure a reasonable mastery of 
them. We have not yet reached that educational Utopia in which 
such mastery may be attained unconsciously while the pupil is 
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busily and happily engaged in some wide-ranging project. What 
such a project can do is to reveal shortcomings in language tech- 
niques, afford strong “motivation” for studying them, and many 
situations for normal experience in the application of principles 
the pupils have been trying to learn. 


7. How to capitalize the varying abilities, interests, and 
strengths of teachers and others involved. 


Investigations of individual differences have so far dealt almost 
wholly with pupils. Psychologists have been known to express 
surprise when they were told that they have been neglecting an 
important field. Since the days of the Herbartians, at least, per- 
haps since Lancaster, the education of teachers has proceeded on 
the tacit assumption that teachers can and should be standardized. 
Fortunately for the pupils in the schools, this has been but in- 
differently accomplished. It is high time that a more rational 
policy in regard to the individuality of teachers should be 
adopted. 

It is not a question merely of “intelligence.” Teachers inev- 
itably vary in the traits supposed to be measured by the instru- 
ments which the psychologists have invented. The traits now 
measurable, moreover, are not all that should be measured, cer- 
tainly not those of general intelligence and of general academic 
attainment. Interests count. So do imagination, persistence, and 
open-mindedness. So does the ability to stimulate others to 
think and reach conclusions without too much domination by 
the emotions. So does sheer enthusiasm for the new and un- 
tried. 

The persons he is associated with afford the leader a network of 
potential forces that may be directed to a common end. His 
success will depend in large measure upon the keenness with 
which he sees what those forces are, the wisdom with which he 
decides what their positive aid may be, and the skill with which 
he unfolds the situation so that the potentialities may be 
realized. His eagerness to discover the latent talent in his 
group and give it opportunity to flourish should amount to an 
obsession. 
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8. How to build up the personnel—and the morale. 


In large cities the instructional leader must usually take the 
persons selected for him by the examining and appointment ofh- 
cers of the system. He has small chance to select those whose 
minds will go along with his. Yet he can do more than is at 
once apparent. Teachers like to work in a congenial atmosphere. 
Workers gravitate to workers and idlers to idlers. Transfers can 
be asked for, and sooner or later most teachers in the large cities 
get into schools of the sort they like best. The principals move, 
too, but less frequently, and probably not often for the sake of 
being associated with other supervisory officers of the kind they 
prefer. Assistants in the office staff are likely to be persona grata 
to their superior officers, though politics has been known to 
enter in. 

Outside of the big cities the instructional leader is more likely 
to be consulted as to changes in the staff. If he is the superin- 
tendent or supervising principal in a small town, he may have the 
entire responsibility for both administration and supervision and 
may choose whom he will, subject only to the approval of his 
board. 

Whatever the situation—town, city, county, district, or state— 
there should be harmony between the development of the pro- 
gram of activities and the selection and placement of personnel. 
A situation such as that now obtaining in a Northeastern state, 
in which legislation has been passed that limits high school teach- 
ers to particular subject fields, all but prevents the high schools 
from making any far-reaching changes in their curricula. Sub- 
ject divisions are crystallized and segregated specialization en- 
couraged. The intention was, of course, to insure adequate 
preparation of teachers by confining them to the fields in which 
they have been certificated. If those fields should be shifted and 
metamorphosed, many teachers would suffer economic disloca- 
tion and unemployment. The tendency is, therefore, to fight for 
the status quo, and educational leadership which seeks to do more 
than polish off the traditional subjects of study meets with op- 
position. 

To get good persons and place them properly, however, is not 
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enough. They must severally and as a group have courage, en- 
thusiasm, faith in each other and in the cause, the will to do and 
to do better all the time. Many leaders depend upon loyalty to 
themselves to provide the indispensable driving power. Cer- 
tainly the rank and file must believe in the leader and in his 
motives and purposes. But this is not enough. Mere loyalty acts 
as a soporific. Why worry? George will do it. So George does 
the thinking and the deciding while the rest follow blindly. The 
combined intelligence of all is just equal to his alone. He is It. 
Surprisingly large numbers of men and women in responsible 
positions are content to have it so.* Solidarity thus achieved is 
better than anarchy but it is not to be compared with democ- 
racy. In a democracy every person counts for all he is worth. 
The problem of morale is just that—to manage affairs so that 
each and all, singly and together, give willingly and whole- 
heartedly the best that is in them, not to a beloved leader merely, 
to the cause. 


9. How to enlist the patrons and the public. 


So that they will be friendly to the school and support the 
effort to get a new lunchroom or a stained glass window on the 
landing above the lobby? Possibly, but if that sort of thing rep- 
resents one’s conception of the relationship of school and com- 
munity, it does not matter much whether he tries to keep up a 
P. T. A. or not. The fact is that the well-meant efforts of modern 
teachers to help boys and girls learn how to live are largely neu- 
tralized by the influences to which those boys and girls were 
subjected prior to their school days and to which they are being 
subjected outside of school now. We need an educational Chase 
to write another volume on “The Tragedy of Waste.” The 
amount of lost effort due to the disparity between the preaching 
of the school and the everyday practice of the neighborhood is 
stupendous. 

And it may mean catastrophe in the offing. Harry Emerson 
Fosdick declares that cynicism is the chief sin of our time. We 


*See the evidence in Effective Instructional Leadership, Sixth Yearbook of the De- 
partment of Supervisors and Directors of Instruction, National Education Association, 
1933. 
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live with tongue in cheek. We are rapidly losing as a people our 
trust in human nature, our faith in our institutions, our belief in 
our destiny. We accept Sinclair Lewis and Theodore Dreiser as 
our spokesmen. We are, as Dewey says, a house divided against 
itself, lacking spiritual growth to match our material prog- 
ress. 

We must take education as seriously as Wells does. This means 
that everybody, old and young, rich and poor, light and dark, 
studies all the time, year in and year out—studies how the com- 
munity may be made a wholesome place in which to live and 
grow. No one likely to see these lines needs to be told that the 
ordinary American community is not a thoroughly wholesome 
environment now. It must be made so, if not for us adults then 
for childhood and youth, for the sake of the future. 

This also is a theme remote from the conventional treatment 
of supervision. We have been accustomed to solemn disquisition 
on “classroom supervision.” Should the supervisor carry a note- 
book into the room or merely hurry to his office and write down 
his notes? Should he give the teacher a carbon copy of them? 
Should he sit in the front left-hand corner and mark down on 
his “attention chart” such facts as that the blue-eyed blonde in 
the third row put her white hand to her hair while she gazed 
pensively in the direction of the captain of the football team? 
We have talked and written as though the school was in a world 
by itself, quite independent of other agencies—our great task to 
perfect its little ways of doing things. Meanwhile, crucial issues 
go unfaced. The question of what the community is going to 
do about them is a practical problem for supervisory leadership. 
It is more pressing today than ever before. 


10. How shall progress be appraised? 


Naturally one wishes to know whether he has accomplished 
anything or not. It is not so easy to say. The best analysis of this 
problem was made in 1931 by a committee of this Department.’ 
The committee concludes that evaluation of supervision should 


*The Evaluation of Supervision. Fourth Yearbook, Department of Supervisors and 
Directors of Instruction, National Education Association, 1931. 
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given school system. 


aims there is no guide to unity of effort. 


has been missed. 


if any, certain personal characteristics may have. 


should do it. 





for example, you must provide for group activity. 
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be made in terms of certain categories which must in the nature 
of the case be determined by the philosophy adhered to in the 


Many school systems unfortunately have no conscious philos- 
ophy. What is done is the resultant of several factors such as 
what was done when the officers and teachers were pupils, what 
the neighboring schools are doing, what was advocated at the 
meeting of the educational association, chance variation, etc. 
This is better probably than a closed system which demands 
perfect orthodoxy. It is not so good as a pragmatic experimental 
system which, while explicit, is also flexible and growing. Cer- 
tainly in the absence of a philosophy agreed upon there can be no 
common basis of judgment, just as in the absence of common 


If the instructional leader really comes to appraise progress, 
then he must see to it that a philosophic basis for the work of 
the schools is arrived at. That this should be the result of group 
thinking rather than apostolic pronouncement need not be urged 
—unless the point of view maintained throughout this discussion 


The committee also advises that the characteristics of the super- 
visor, his overt activities, and the effects of his efforts all be taken 
into account. They admit that it is hard to tell what significance, 


Curiously 


enough, however, well-known educators who have written on 
such topics as the work of the school principal have at times gone 
at length into description of the sort of person he should be, 
neglecting to say anything about what he should do or how he 


Until we are better able to measure effects, the committee 
continues, we must consider activities. In given situations some 
types of activities are generally believed to be more useful than 
others. But there is little more than opinion to guide us here. 
Common sense would dictate that if you want group solidarity, 


Finally, the true measure of success is said to be the effect pro- 





duced on teachers, pupils, parents, and the community generally, 
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including the supervisor himself. If now we could come to 
some agreement as to what effects we want to produce and could 
devise methods of measurements to get the facts, we should be 
able to make supervision, in the matter of appraisal at least, “sci- 
entific.” Attainment in this field is still limited. Hence we 
must depend largely upon evaluation. What are the pupils to 
learn in “English”? What school conditions are favorable to 
their learning it? What evidence of success have we? Is our 
new program working any better than the old one? Should we 
try out the recommendations of the national committee? Can 
we square our philosophy of teaching and supervision with the 
committee’s philosophy of the program in English? Just how 
shall the adaptation be made? 

It remains for succeeding chapters in this yearbook to present 
the experience of workers in the field in dealing with such prob- 
lems as these. 








CHAPTER V 


CURRICULUM REVISION AS A SUPERVISORY 
ACTIVITY 


ANGELA M. BroENnINnG 


The specific procedure which it is practical to use in solving 
a given supervisory problem depends upon many factors in the 
total situation: (1) the nature of the problem, (2) the source of 
the problem, (3) the number of teachers involved, (4) the num- 
ber of pupils concerned, (5) the number of administrative officers, 
and (6) the size of the educational budget. Secondary factors, 
such as the teacher’s attitude toward the supervisor, the super- 
visor’s attitude toward the teacher, the length of time the problem 
has been in the focus of attention, all exercise at least indirect 
influence upon the success of the procedure selected. The inter- 
play of all of these factors is obvious in the following account of 
how a supervisor in a large city, a large state, a small town, and 
a small city have successfully solved the problems described in 


Chapter IV. 


A curriculum research program is an excellent supervisory 
means of utilizing all types of teachers’ abilities to raise problems, 
to conduct experiments, to absorb and to interpret others’ ex- 
periences, to create instructional materials, and to demonstrate 
procedures, such as the unit plan, test-determined teaching, inte- 
gration of several phases of English, and a dynamic control of 
the specific methods for which teachers may have been trained 
previous to their entrance into the profession. The supervisor 
necessarily must be alert not only in locating problems but also in 
selecting personnel so that she works with the grain of the indi- 
vidual teacher and not against it. 
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How a Crry Supervisor oF ENGLISH ASSIGNED TO CURRICULUM 
ReEsEARCH SoLvepD Major Supervisory Prosp_eMs 


Problem: Arriving at a consciousness of need and possibility of 
improvement in the program in English on the part of all con- 
cerned. ‘Ten years’ intelligent experience with the Baltimore 
Course of Study in English for Secondary Schools, prepared in 
1921 and printed in 1924, was paralleled by significant investiga- 
tions in Baltimore and elsewhere which called attention to needed 
changes in this course. In order to insure maximum use of all 
available data, to facilitate the codperation of all agencies, and 
to make it possible for every teacher of English to participate in 
curriculum research and to benefit from it in the process of its 
development, the program was placed under the direction of an 
assistant director of research’ who had served as supervisor of 
English in junior high schools and head of a department in a 
senior high school. 


Certain preliminary investigations since 1927 provided a back- 
ground for the research undertaken in 1930: 


1. A survey of the needs in English of pupils and of adults. 

a. The results of a questionnaire on which selected Baltimore high 
school students were invited to list situations in and out of school 
in which they needed to read, speak, or write English. 

. Teachers’ statements of pupils’ needs in English. 
. Occasions for reading, speaking, and writing as contained in Balti- 
more courses of study other than English. 
. A sampling of textbook “study helps.” 
. Specimens of pupils’ work in English. 
. Studies, such as: 
Johnson, English Expression. Public School Pub. Co., 1926. 
Lyman, Summary of Investigations in Language, Grammar, and 
Composition. University of Chicago Press, 1929. 
Gray and Monroe, Reading Interests and Habits of Adults. Mac- 
millan, 1929. 
g. Courses of study published since Pendleton’s survey in 1924. 
h. Job analyses undertaken by the American Council on Education 
and by other agencies. 
i. What Baltimore employers say about our high school graduates. 
j- Textbooks based on an experimental study of pupils’ needs, inter- 
ests, or capacities. 


* Angela M. Broening, Assistant Director of Research assigned Head of English De- 
partment, Forest Park High School, Baltimore. 
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2. A study of the cumulative research and statistical data available in 
the Bureau of Research. 

a. The 101st Annual Report of the Board of School Commissioners 
showing changes in the high school population over the past ten 
years, the individual differences in interests, capacities, and future 
goals of students, and the longer time they are remaining in sec- 
ondary schools. 

b. Semi-annual reports of intelligence and of reading tests in elemen- 
tary and in secondary schools. 

c. Studies reported in the Baltimore Bulletin of Education. 

3. A study of significant criticisms of secondary English. 

Consulted in this connection were such references as: 

Counts, Senior High School Curriculum. University of Chicago 
Press, 1926. 

Department of Superintendence, Sixth Yearbook: The Develop- 
ment of the High School Curriculum, 1928. 

Monroe and Herriott, Reconstruction of the Secondary School Cur- 
riculum, Its Meaning and Trends. University of Illinois Bulletin, 
Vol. XXV, No. 42, 1928. 

4. Examination of all instructional materials. 

As part of the general supervisory program in English, teachers were 

acquainting themselves with the new books and other instructional 

material as they became available. This procedure was carried for- 
ward as a continuous part of the curriculum program, with the addi- 
tional feature of securing experimental data on the suitability of the 
materials for various types of pupils. 

5. Analysis of research studies by chairman. 

In order to acquaint teachers with the various techniques for study- 
ing curriculum programs, the chairman made a careful analysis of 
research studies already available. This analysis revealed techniques 
applicable to local problems and served to guide the procedures used 
by the teachers in their own research. A few titles are listed to indi- 
cate the scope of this phase of the program: 


Barton, Outlining as a Study Procedure. Teachers College, Colum- 
bia, 1930. 

Broening, Developing Appreciation through Teaching Literature. 
Johns Hopkins Press, 1929. 

Carroll, Spelling Difficulties of Bright and Dull Pupils. ‘Teachers 
College, Columbia, 1930. 

Coryell, An Evaluation of Extensive and Intensive Teaching of 
Literature. Teachers College, Columbia, 1927. 

Odell, The Use of Scales in Rating Pupils’ Answers to Thought 
Questions. University of Illinois, 1929. 

Smith, Class Size in High School English. University of Minne- 
sota Press, 1931. ; 

Stephens, Individual Instruction in English Composition. Harvard 
University Press, 1928. 
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6. A summary of unpublished studies. 

These were occasional studies made by Baltimore teachers for uni- 
versity classes taught by the chairman and for departmental meetings 
which frequently served to supply immediate answers to specific cur- 
riculum problems. 

7. A study of recent publications on the teaching of reading, literature, 
composition, spelling, and so on. (These differed from the foregoing 
in being books of method and not research studies per se.) 

8. Preparation of instructional tests. 

Each teacher contributed samples of test questions he had made and 
found effective measures of pupil progress. These were compiled and 
put into objective test form. 


Problem: Development of plans covering a period of years for 
bringing about desired improvement. From these preliminary 
studies, data were collected through which the department of 
English became conscious of the problems needing investigation. 
Five large questions guided this work: Why teach English? 
What shall be taught? At what level shall it be taught? How 
shall it be taught? How can pupil growth toward the objectives 
be measured ? 

The answer to these questions involved at first group study and 
discussion (1) to set up criteria for the selection of instructional 
materials, for the evaluation of teaching, and for the measure- 
ment of results; (2) to analyze techniques in the diagnostic teach- 
ing of English as a tool of communication; (3) to evolve prin- 
ciples of differentiating instruction for bright and dull pupils; 
and (4) to undertake the building of units of work for trial in 
September, 1931. Subsequently, individual teachers selected spe- 
cific problems for investigation, such as: 

How may growth be produced in any one skill tested by the 
diagnostic reading tests? 

How should a literary unit be taught? 

Of what value is test-determined teaching of the mechanics of 
English? 

How may pupils be trained in note-taking for specific purposes ? 

What should be the content of an elective course in play-read- 
ing and play-production? 

While these individual investigations were under way, certain 
experimentally controlled situations were set up through which 
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exact data were collected on the value of tentative units. Upon 
the basis of the records in this experimental try-out, the various 
elements in the course were weighted and a proportional allot- 
ment of time was assigned to each. 

Problem: The orientation of all concerned with the new pro- 
gram, building a better philosophy of English teaching. The pro- 
gram was formally launched in October by the superintendent 
at a city-wide meeting of all teachers of English in secondary 
schools. At this meeting any person interested was invited to 
select the phase of English on which he was willing to work. 
This gave the basis for six sectional meetings called in December 
to discuss the specific problems under study. No teacher came 
to more than one of these meetings. Individual conferences were 
held from time to time by the chairman with the teachers and 
heads of departments in their open periods. At least one local de- 
partmental meeting was given to the discussion of the program. 
In April, a third city-wide meeting was held to report what prog- 
ress had been made, to set forth what the next steps ahead were, 
and to learn from the superintendent the purpose of a new cur- 
riculum proposed in the secondary schools. At every meeting 
teachers were supplied with mimeographed summaries of rele- 
vant research data, reports of unpublished studies made in Bal- 
timore, and copies of bibliographies for teachers’ and for pupils’ 
use. Exhibits of instructional materials and of pupils’ work were 
held in connection with the general meetings. Demonstration les- 
sons were conducted during the school day and attended by 
teachers having open periods. 

Integration was secured through presenting the program at one 
of the monthly conferences of both the secondary school super- 
visory staff and the administrative staff. Articulation between the 
lower and upper levels in English was furthered when principals 
and supervisors of elementary schools and representatives of 
higher institutions in Maryland were invited to criticize the pro- 
posed program in English. 

The success of the curriculum research in English was largely 
due not only to the hearty codperation of the 258 teachers in the 
white and colored schools, of department heads, of the supervisor 
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of English in the junior high schools, of the research staff, and of 
assistant superintendents and superintendent, but also to the fact 
that the program was carefully fitted into the regular organiza- 
tion of the secondary schools. 

Problem: Appraising progress. Objective evidence was gath- 
ered for all experimental investigations conducted during the cur- 
riculum research program. A few illustrations will be cited to 
indicate how a factual basis was established before test-determined 
teaching of the skills in English was adopted. 

Figure 1 shows that (1) 2855 pupils out of the 3702 entering 7B 
in 1930 made two and one-half years growth in silent reading 
during two years in the junior high school and (2) a smaller 
percentage of the pupils are below grade in reading in 9B than 
were below grade in 7B, even though the 847 cases not appearing 
in 1932 include the superior pupils who left the junior high 
school at the end of the eighth grade to enter the accelerated 
courses in the senior high school. These data led teachers to vote 
test-determined teaching of reading an integral part of the English 
course. So, too, a change in the method of handling spelling was 
voluntarily introduced after an examination of these facts. 


IMPROVEMENT IN SPELLING 


Number having lower score after drill ................. 3 

Number showing no improvement .................... 5" 

Improvement: 
A TE IN 5. 0 cc sno acewke Ke ReMA SAAR RA 41** 
ke FMT TTTT eer Te eer ee ee — 
CR oT svssetecn ask tennewaneates pies ie 80 
Eo ., Rake saveddeescaned oma gaxeoeeeNeen 66 
OM S| ince nes kndivenetcaumedeeensecueede 61 
en | nvncvicnws esas Keep keto hence eaneunirs 54 
8 Qe et ee 39 
SM FF Sa icitekcag tan sudeoaeewpivesannevans 23 
BEM lk nkc deanna dewewwtare™pig anionenees 13 
BE vavnaceaaescaecscaberansbeaaene nen 12 
PGES, kgeitvxanes caenneveedherietsaabetes 6 
LSE TOUT EORTC TT reer Tt 4 
EE OF” ncdvdiscthdxateratanasebaaiese yeness 5 


* Of these, 3 were originally scores of 100. 
** Of these, 13 made scores of 100 in the second test. 
#** Of these, 34 made scores of 100 in the second test. 
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Test-determined teaching of usage was likewise introduced in 
all schools upon the following objective evidence of pupil growth 
achieved in one large high school having a range of individual 
differences typical of the city as a whole: 


GrowTH 1N Mastery oF SELectep ITeMs or UsacE 
Grades 9 10 1 12 
National norms 43 50 57 62 
W.H.S. October, 1930 
W.HLS. October, 1931 


13 
71 


The unit’ plan of teaching literature and composition was ac- 
cepted upon the following advantages being observed in several 
series of demonstrations conducted in various high schools 
throughout the city: 


ADVANTAGES OF UsING THE UNIT AssIGNMENT 


To the Pupil 


1. To help pupils see the scope of the unit of learning. 
2. To keep the pupil reminded of the relationship of each specific as- 


signment to the whole unit; to give clear directions for the required 
written records. 


3. To guarantee pupils a variety of approaches and learning activities 
in the different units. 


4. To reach individuals in spite of large sized classes. 
5. To emotionalize scholarship goals by having them function in social 
situations of immediate satisfaction to the pupils. 


6. To provide for carrying over from unit to unit of skills previously 
learned. 


7. To give many kinds of opportunities for purposeful oral and writ- 
ten English. 


8. To guarantee to every pupil that something worth while will happen 
for him in every period in school. 


g. To develop pupils’ responsibility for budgeting their time. 
10. To integrate home and school study. 


* A unit, as here used, is a cross-section of experience centered upon some unifying 
theme or language skill (for example, “Adventures on the High Seas,” “Making the 
Expression of Ideas Clear,” “The Verb and Its Functions’) and occupying about three 
weeks of a pupil’s time. Each unit (1) clearly defines, for the pupil and for the 
teacher, what is to be done, thus climinating discouragement and wasteful effort; (2) 
permits intelligent criticism of pupils’ work by the class, with understanding of the 
principles involved; (3) provides oral discussion, board work, pattern assignments 
worked out by the class and handled by committees, and reading and writing about 
experiences of interest to pupils; (4) facilitates differentiations in the quantity and 
the quality of work for bright pupils; (5) mecessitates measures of achievements 
which will include attitudes of understanding and of appreciation along with skills 
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To the Teacher 

All of the above, and 

11. To relieve teachers’ problems with absentee pupils. 

12. To avoid waste of time and inaccuracies which follow when the 
teacher has to write assignments on the board or dictate them orally 
with pupils copying them. 

13. To give the teacher a stepping stone (more sure than unaided mem- 
ory) for better planning the second time he teaches a unit. 

14. To capture for his own use and the use of other teachers those 
“flashes of creative insight” which come fast, and leave faster, when 


the artistic, experienced teacher makes only “spontaneous assign- 
ments.” 


To the Supervisor 


All of the above, and 


15. To remove from the principal some of his difficulties with substitute 
teachers. 


16. To offer suggestions to new teacher recruits in a department. 


To the Parent 


All of the above in so far as better learning is an advantage to a pupil’s 
parents, and especially 9 and ro. 


An examination of the circulars sent to the teachers revealed 
additional proof of the success of this supervisory plan of cur- 
riculum research built upon (1) respect for the individual differ- 
ences of teachers, (2) awareness of the possibility of increasing 
every teacher’s interest in a scientifically sound solution of his 
teaching problems, and (3) a philosophy of supervision that in- 
volves teacher’s self-supervision based upon standards acceptable 
to teacher and supervisor. 


October 16, 1930 
To the Persons Addressed: 


It is desirable that your contribution to the English Curriculum shall 
be along the lines of your special interest. Will you, therefore, check 
on this paper your preferences? Should you be equally interested in 
two or more phases, please indicate this fact and we shall ask you to 
help where we need you most. 





and methods of work. While the goal is integrated English—that is, speaking, writing, 
and reading fused in life situations centered on some unifying idea or skill—it is, 
however, necessary for clearness in teaching and effectiveness in learning to focus 
the pupils’ attention primarily on one objective in English at a time. For this reason, 
certain units center on specific expressional needs, such as letter writing, conversation, 
outlining, etc.; other units, on learning to spell the words assigned to the grade; still 
other units, on developing reading skills; and others, on the enjoyment of literature. 
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After we find out your preference, you will have an opportunity to 


choose from several problems within that phase of English the one you 
can most conveniently investigate. By this means we hope to secure a 
contribution from every member of the English staff. 


Literature School publications 
Reading Club activities 
Library skills Assemblies 

Usage Play production 
Creative writing English in relation to 
Practical writing other school subjects 


Since we desire to call on you for help after school hours as infre- 


quently as possible, will you kindly fill in these data? 


Free periods 
Monday Tuesday Wednesday Thursday Friday 
Regular Departmental Meeting Day .................0:0s00ssce0. 


eeReceeerrse Ss ona 
A prompt response will be appreciated. 
Very truly yours, 


Chairman. 


Through group conferences following the teachers’ replies to the Octo- 
ber 16 letter, these problems were listed as ones for which teachers desired 
an answer. Each teacher then selected one problem for his contribution 
during 1930-32 to the curriculum research program. 


READING 


. What to do with the pupils who are more than one year below grade 


level? 


. What to do with pupils who are failing in the content subjects and 


who are reading failures? 


. What to do for pupils who have special disabilities in reading? 
. What to do for pupils who are at grade level but are not reading 


widely or well? 


. What to do to get adequate results from the use of the “Library 


Reading List”? 


. What to do with pupils who are not reading “literature” with ap- 


preciation? 


. How to measure pupil growth in any one skill tested by the diagnostic 


reading tests? 


. Some other specific reading problem that has arisen with any of 


your pupils? 
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LITERATURE 


. Planning the teaching of a literary selection now in the course of 


study. 

a. Of what value is its content? 

b. Of what value is its form? 

c. What sections of it need discussion or oral reading in class? 

d. What served as stimulating questions or activities in bringing out 
the literary and life values of the selection? 


. Planning a unit in literature not now in our course of study. 


a. Bibliography. 
b. Main assignments. 


. Trying out one of the units already tentatively planned. 


a. Which books are most useful? 

b. Which assignments are most effective? 
c. Which should be omitted? 

d. Which should be changed? 


UsacE 


. Teaching some items now in the course of study. 

. Planning a unit not now in the course of study. 

. Outlining an advanced course for superior academic groups. 

. Testing out of drill materials for mastery of essentials in English. 


ENGLIsH IN RELATION TO OTHER SUBJECTS 


. Reading of non-fiction. 

. Outlining. 

. Preparing a bibliography. 

. Note-taking for specific purposes. 
. Preparing an oral report. 

. Preparing a written report. 


CREATIVE EXPRESSION 


. Elective course in drama. 
. Creative writing. 

. School publications. 

. Assemblies. 

. Clubs. 


. Elective course in journalism. 


Lrprary SKILLS 


. Survey of the library equipment in the high school library. 
. Suggestive assignments which will give practice in skills developed 


through the “Adventures in the Library.” 


. Check tests on the library skills set forth on page 4, “Adventures in 


the Library.” 
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CurRICULUM STUDIES 1932-33 


Please check on this paper which of these studies, explained in detail 
on the attached sheets, you will be interested in working on during this 
school year. Then return this blank to A. M. B. 


ere 1. Factors Influencing Pupils’ Reading of Library Books. 

java onal 2. Test-determined Teaching of Reading in the Secondary 
Schools. 

eres 3. Analysis of Textbook Assignments in Relation to Read- 
ing Test Data. 

bcs emate 4. Measurement of Pupils’ Appreciation of Written Eng- 
lish. 

jeaneone 5. Comparison of Prevision versus Revision in Composition 
Teaching. 

Pack toes 6. English in Relation to the Other School Subjects. 

ca cua 7. Differentiation in English through Elective Courses. 

veseennp 8. Differentiation in English through the Unit Organiza- 
tion. 

g. A statement of any other problem you feel more urgent 

in your classes. 


CI eer ugk Sete Uae Ue Lees ob bk we ore 
ES dot Seven ia tan nea Date 


READING 


1. Factors Influencing Pupils’ Reading of Library Books. 

Problems: To discover the intrinsic factors which make a specific book 
satisfying to a reader of a known age and level of school success; the cir- 
cumstances which make a specific book satisfying to a reader; the means 
available to teachers which served to secure adequate use of library books; 
and the consistency between adult and child reactions to books. 

Purpose of study: To regrade and vitalize the school and public library 
books; to analyze present practices of handling library reading in order to 
eliminate ineffective methods and to promote effective ones; to check 
teachers’ estimates of the literary values of the most popular and the least 
popular books in the preliminary study of 1931-32 and the Gage Book 
Clinic’s appraisal of the physical aspects of these same books with the 
pupils’ reasons for preferring a given book. 

Research required: To collect data (grades 3-12) from several hundred 
teachers and several thousand pupils on the three check sheets prepared 
by the School and Public Library Committee; tabulate results on Hollerith 
Machine on cards already prepared and printed; to analyze the results to 
answer problems raised; to analyze literary values of most popular and 
least popular books in 1931-32 study; to have the Gage’s Book Clinic ap- 
praise the physical make-up of the most popular and least popular books 
and of several editions of the same book. 

Date of completion: August 1, 1933. 
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2. Test-determined Teaching of Reading in the Secondary Schools. 

Problems: To improve silent reading in the secondary schools through 
a careful follow-up of the standardized reading test data. 

Purpose of study: To find ways of improving reading in the secondary 
schools without taking time from the pursuit of the other desirable goals 
of the English curriculum; to evaluate in test-controlled situations the in- 
structional tests in reading prepared during 1930-32 by members of the 
secondary English curriculum group. 

Research required: If the equivalent group method is to be used, intel- 
ligence tests will need to be given to selected groups in 9B and 12B where 
the standardized reading tests have been given, and Iowa Reading Tests 
to selected 10B’s where the Otis Intelligence Tests have been given. If 
this is not feasible, growth—due to the application of the instructional tests 
—can be measured by retesting after the training period with equivalent 
forms of the Iowa Reading test. An analysis of the results will show the 
effectiveness of the instructional tests in improving reading. 

Date of completion: July 1, 1933. 


3. Analysis of Textbook Assignments in Relation to Reading Test Data. 

Problem: To discover how the intelligent use of the textbook assign- 
ments in literature and in composition will facilitate improvement in the 
reading skills measured by the Stanford and by the Iowa Reading Tests. 

Purposes of study: To be “reading” conscious in the teaching of all 
phases of English. 

Research required: The examination by committees of teachers of the 
several textbooks in most frequent use in the Baltimore schools; the use 
of selected assignments, following up the analysis of the reading tests in 
7B, 9B, and 12B; retesting to discover any improvement in reading. 

Date of completion: Annual study as new books become available. 


WRITTEN ENGLISH 


4. Measure of Pupils’ Appreciation of Written English. 

Problems: To develop a new type of test of written English in order to 
reduce waste in the teaching of composition; these tests to provide valid, 
reliable, objective measures of pupils’ appreciation of the qualities of well- 
written English, through the test data to focus the teachers and pupils’ 
attention on one factor at a time in which the pupils’ writing is improvable; 
to set up instructional materials which resemble as nearly as possible the 
lifelike way of learning to write. 

Research required: Content of the test made from paragraphs written 
by pupils in natural and in controlled writing situations, from specimens 
in acceptable composition textbooks, and from selections from literature 
not too far in advance for high school pupils; six versions of each para- 
graph constructed as follows: the best version, the content and style main- 
tained except for grammatical errors, content and style maintained except 
for less vivid words, content and style maintained except for sentence 
structure, content and style maintained except for unity, misarrangement 
of material affecting clearness and emphasis; try-out of the tests in selected 
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centers; statistical treatment of the data to check on validity, reliability, 
and objectivity of the tests. Teachers are asked to contribute composi- 
tions and to try out the tests. The tests themselves will be constructed by 
the chairman. 

Date of completion: Preliminary forms of some of the tests to be com- 
pleted by end of the year. 


5. Comparison of Prevision versus Revision in Composition Teaching. 

Problem: To examine under test-controlled situations the relative values 
of two methods of teaching composition. 

Purpose of study: To improve the present product of high school com- 
position teaching. 

Research required: A careful statement of the two methods of com- 
position teaching developed from the empirical evidence of teachers, 
theoretical discussion in recently published books on the teaching of 
composition, and relevant research studies. Tryout with equivalent groups 
of the two methods. Comparison of growth due to either method will be 
measured by comparing scores on the tests in written English given before 
and after the training period. 

Date of completion: Probably in 1936. 


6. English in Relation to Other School Subjects. 

Problem: To utilize the findings of the B. C. C. investigation of 1931-32. 

Purpose of study: To capitalize the opportunities in all school subjects 
for improving speaking, reading, and writing English. 

Research required: Conscious planning between the departments which 
B. C. C. study showed could profitably codperate in the improvement of 
English. 

Date of completion: Should run for three years with annual check-ups. 


7. Differentiation Through Elective Courses. 

Problem: To try out under improved conditions the courses projected 
during 1931-32. 

Purpose of study: To discover solutions to the administrative and teach- 
ing problems involved in granting high school pupils their right to take 
elective courses in English. 

Research required: Careful records of bases used in selecting students; 
the syllabus used in each course; concrete evidence of pupils’ creative writ- 
ing and reading, test scores, and unbiased reactions of teachers and pupils. 

Date of completion: June 30, 1933- 

8. Differentiation Through the Unit Organization. 

Problem: To try out in sequence the units prepared during 1930-32. 

Purpose of study: To set up for each unit attainable goals within the dif- 
ferent maturity and interest levels in each grade. 

Research required: Several teachers need to try out the same unit with 
different groups of pupils in order to study the various factors influencing 
pupils’ success. Objective tests on each unit will be given before and 
after the teaching. Comparison of scores will indicate growth. 

Date of completion: June 30, 1933. 
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The publication of the English course produced by the codper- 
ative plan described above gave printed evidence of the value of 
the supervisory program. The first volume, Course of Study in 
English for Grades 7-12, released in 1932, provided definite help 
to teachers on these points: 


An accurate picture of the pupils for whom the course was planned. 

Reasons for revising the 1924 course. 

Why any subject matter is being taught. 

The hierarchy of skills in oral and written English. 

The hierarchy of skills in reading. 

How to make assignments for the extensive reading of literature; for the 
intensive reading of literature; for note-taking; for composition writ- 
ing; for self-drill in the mechanics of English. 

Differentiation for bright and for dull pupils. 

Objective evidence that the methods of teaching described will bring 
results. 

How to motivate composition teaching. 

What to mark in scoring compositions. 

How to use test results. 

How to carry forward research in the teaching of English. 


The second volume, Units of Work and Standards of Attain- 
ments—Supplement to the Course of Study for Grades 7-12, pre- 
sented a complete analysis of the objectives, activities, materials, 
provisions for individualization and enrichment, and appraisal 
of growth for the units in literature and in oral and written ex- 
pression. The flexibility and up-to-dateness of the course have 
been preserved through continuing conferences and the distri- 
bution of mimeographed materials. 


How a Strate Supervisor oF ENciisH Utitizep CurricuLuM 
REVISION FOR SoLviNG Mayor Supervisory ProsLeMs 


Problem: Arriving at a consciousness of need and possibility 
of improvement in the program in English on the part of all con- 
cerned. Had the New York State Syllabus in English, published 
in 1934, been launched without preliminaries upon the teachers 
of the state, almost inevitably it would have touched off an ex- 
plosion. Certainly large numbers of teachers, misunderstanding 
its purposes, would have accorded it a hostile reception. A back- 
ward revision and retrogression of the whole supervisory program 
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would probably have resulted. Unchanged for almost twenty 
years, hallowed by the sanctions of the Regents examinations, and 
loyally supported by a conservative population proud of their 
educational system, the old syllabus seemed graven upon tables 
of stone. A revision participated in widely and used as an in- 
strument of education seemed indicated if radical changes were 
to be made. 

As published, the new course represented four years of codper- 
ative effort by more than a thousand classroom teachers, prin- 
cipals, and supervisors, and many thousands of pupils. At the 
first meeting of the syllabus committee a decision was reached to 
ask the aid of all teachers of English in the state. A bulletin was 
sent to every high school: 


The committee unanimously ask for the codperation of teachers of Eng- 
lish throughout the state in this important work. They feel confident that 
this statewide codperation will result in a better and more practical course 
of study and in a clearer understanding of the course by those who will 
use it. The magnitude of New York State’s force of English teachers, 
numbering one-tenth of the Nation’s instructors in this subject, will govern 
and in a measure restrict the ways in which this assistance can be given. 
A local school system where teachers may readily get together for con- 
ference can employ methods impracticable where teachers live in widely 
separated communities. On the other hand, the hundreds of teachers of 
English in the state’s schools can make and should make invaluable con- 
tributions to the work. 

This bulletin, the first of a series, included an enrolment blank 
returnable to the state supervisor’s® office, which provided a check 
list by means of which the teacher indicated the phases of teaching 
in which he was most interested. He was asked further to indi- 
cate his willingness to assist in original investigations, to test 
teaching materials, or make other contributions. Space was pro- 
vided for entering the grades and the number of pupils taught, 
and other information designed to increase the helpfulness of 
the teacher’s contribution to the curriculum program. 

Problem: Development of plans covering a period of years for 
bringing about the desired improvement. A second bulletin sent 
to those who returned the enrolment blanks provided an oppor- 
tunity for a survey by the teacher of the curriculum field in 

* George W. Norvell, State Supervisor of English, Albany, N. Y. 
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English. A statement from Foundations of Curriculum-Making, 
sent with the bulletin, was accompanied with the request that 
teachers record their reaction to the thirty stated principles. 
Twelve items of material relating to the curriculum were listed 
in the bulletin and supplied upon request. Included were: 
“Some Guiding Principles of Course of Study Construction,” 
“Criterions for Evaluating Educational Objectives,” summaries of 
certain outstanding books in the field, and annotated bibliog- 
raphies. 

Problem: The reorientation of all concerned with the new 
problem, building a better philosophy of English teaching. The 
major contributions to the program of revision were made in the 
following ways: the preparation and sending in of teaching ma- 
terials; testing and criticizing of teaching materials distributed by 
the committee; listing the objectives of English teaching in the 
order of relative importance; offering through letters or confer- 
ences a wealth of useful suggestions; and participating in studies 
of important problems relating to the English curriculum. The 
last merits special mention because of the significance of the re- 
sults. Studies participated in by large numbers of teachers and 
pupils related to minimum essentials and their grade placement; 
the study of current periodicals; the results obtained by wide 
reading in literature compared with a restricted, uniform pro- 
gram for all pupils; and an exploration of pupils’ reading inter- 
ests. As a result of the last, the syllabus lists for class use only 
literary selections found to be well liked by a large proportion 
of pupils in the grades to which they are assigned. It is of more 
than passing interest to note that a fair sampling of the classics 
survived this crucial test. 

Problem: Appraising progress. Without objective measure- 
ments by which to establish the value of the codperative plan in 
curriculum making, the supervisor’s observations indicate that 
the resulting syllabus is superior to the one that would have been 
produced without wide teacher and pupil codperation and that, 
in addition, it has markedly furthered the whole supervisory pro- 
gram in English for the state. Year by year as the work pro- 
gressed an increasingly cordial reception was given at conferences 
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to proposals for reorganizing teaching in the light of the best 
available evidence; classroom visits revealed more vital programs 
and more interested and earnest pupils; numberless letters from 
the field showed an eagerness to use the best in method and ma- 
terial and a growing discrimination in selecting both. Most sig- 
nificant of all, perhaps, was the cordial reception given the new 
course, the intelligence with which it was appraised, and the 
willingness, even of teachers seriously doubtful of the results, to 
give it a fair trial. 


How an ELEMENTARY SUPERVISOR IN A TOWN Usep CurricULUM 
Revision To SotveE Mayor Supervisory ProsLEeMs 


Problem: Arriving at a consciousness of need and possibility 
of improvement in the program in English on the part of all con- 
cerned. It was the consensus of opinion of the superintendent of 
schools and supervisors that the weakest point in the Leominster 
system was constructive English. Plans were therefore made for 
a guiding committee, composed of the superintendent, principals 
of senior and junior high schools, and the elementary supervisor,* 
to study the English situation for the purpose of obtaining avail- 
able facts so as to arouse in the teachers a consciousness of the 
need for a new English curriculum. 

Information gained from supervisory conferences with prin- 
cipals and teachers was supplemented by several surveys. In sur- 
veying speech, the teachers, without the pupils’ awareness of the 
study, listed the errors that the boys and girls made in conversa- 
tion on the playgrounds and in the classrooms. When the tabu- 
lated results of this study were compared with a similar survey 
made by Charters, it was evident that seven of Leominster’s nine 
most frequent errors occurred in Charters’ investigation. The 
eight commonest errors made up fifty per cent of the total. Sim- 
ilar surveys were made of errors in distinct speech. A survey 
in spelling clearly revealed the necessity of greater provi- 
sion for individual differences. The sentence sense survey, 
likewise, indicated the urgency of revising the English curricu- 
lum. 

“Elisabeth Lincoln, Leominster, Mass. 
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Lectures by an outstanding leader in curriculum research were 
followed by a series of general teachers’ meetings in which the 
changes in education were presented, the effect of the point of 
view on the curriculum was shown, and the philosophies of edu- 
cational leaders were discussed. The teachers took an active part 
in the meetings. Groups of teachers had reviewed books and 
prepared summaries of the points of view of the authors. The net 
result of these activities was a plan for revising the English curric- 
ulum. 

Problem: Development of plans covering a period of years for 
bringing about the desired improvement. At the final meeting 
of the preliminary series, the teachers of each grade chose one of 
their members as a chairman to serve on a general committee for 
the revision of our English curriculum. This general committee 
was directly under a guiding committee. 

As a first step in the curriculum work, arrangements were made 
for a course, financed by the teachers, on “The Teaching of Con- 
structive English” under a visiting professor who was not only 
a subject matter but also a curriculum specialist. In addition to 
approximately half of the elementary teachers and principals, a 
large number of the teachers of English in junior and senior high 
schools enrolled in the course. Along with participating in di- 
rected discussions of fundamental educational principles and 
issues and their application to the field of English, the teachers 
worked out for their own grades a part of the curriculum. These 
individual teacher contributions fitted into an outline prepared by 
the guiding committee in codperation with the visiting expert. 
Each member of the general committee chose “aims,” “standards 
of correct speech,” “standards of distinct speech,” “technicalities,” 
or “situations” for study by her special committee composed of 
one teacher from each grade. Because the senior, junior, and ele- 
mentary teachers were organized into separate committees, the 
guiding committee served as a medium of articulation between 
the various grade levels. 

The work was conducted largely through committee meetings. 
As soon as a committee had ready a preliminary report, it met 
with the visiting expert, who offered helpful criticisms of the 
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work. An editing committee of teachers also commented on 
the preliminary report. The guiding committee did the final 
editing. 

Problem: Reorientation of all concerned with the new pro- 
gram, building a better philosophy of English teaching. A year 
after the work on the curriculum was started, the course was 
typed for the teachers to try out. Meetings were held at which 
members of the guiding committee explained the new course. 
Later, demonstration lessons and opportunities for observation 
were given. The following year, after some changes, the course 
was re-edited— for mimeographing. 

Problem: Appraising progress. Certain objective outcomes of 
the English course have been measured. A second sentence-sense 
survey two years after the preliminary one and one year after the 
curriculum had been in use, showed that sentence errors had been 
reduced nearly fifty per cent. The language section of the Met- 
ropolitan Battery of Achievement Tests revealed that the pupils 
were nearly a year above their grade. Less objective outcomes 
have been observed by teachers and supervisors. Teachers re- 
ported most favorable comparisons between the achievement of 
pupils prepared under the Leominster English curriculum with 
that of pupils trained elsewhere. New teachers in the system 
expressed appreciation of the dynamic philosophy of teaching 
English evident in the course. The supervisors received an in- 
creased number of invitations to listen in on classroom oral Eng- 
lish activities, such as club meetings, reporting, book reviewing, 
and conducting radio programs. The written English, such as 
letters, invitations, diaries, newspapers, books, and yearbooks 
brought to the attention of the supervisor likewise indicated that 
English had rapidly become a vital part of the life of the 
school. 

Though all of these results have been encouraging, the one 
most significant for continued progress was the develop- 
ment of an open-mindedness toward and interest in new 
ways of teaching English. This wholesome attitude even 
carried over into the teachers’ instruction in subjects other than 
English. 
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How a Direcror oF Primary Epucation Utiiizep 
CuRRICULUM REVISION 


Problem: Arriving at a consciousness of need and possibility 
of improvement in English on the part of all concerned. Curric- 
ulum revision calling for continuous study and effort, and the 
participation of the teachers in modifying established practices and 
applying a more modern philosophy has been for several years 
the program of work in Terre Haute, Indiana. 

The general means used to make the teachers conscious of the 
possibilities of improvement in their English program included: 
the collection and interpretation of both qualitative and quantita- 
tive data which clearly defined the needs in the various fields of 
language arts; group and individual conferences based on the 
observational records of the supervisor’; discussion of classroom 
work taught by master teachers; preparation of bulletins direct- 
ing the teachers to the study of certain types of professional read- 
ing, and a study of the part the school must play in meeting cur- 
rent social needs, and the part the teacher must play in changing 
present practices to progressive procedures. 

There is no truer statement than this: “What may suit one par- 
ticular group certainly will not stimulate, energize, much less 
satisfy another group in other conditions. In making an English 
course of study, it is not a question of realizing an ideal so much 
as it is of idealizing the real.”® With this point of view, commit- 
tees have been selected to work on various phases of the language 
arts program. 

Problem: Developing plans covering a period of years for 
bringing about desired improvement. Study groups gave teachers 
a new perspective of the nature of the curriculum, children’s in- 
terests in the various fields of English, and the relative utility of 
the various experiences to be included in the curriculum. As a 
part of the evaluation of the suggested plans and procedures, 
a continuous investigation of the factors affecting pupil growth 
was undertaken. 


® Blanche Fuqua, Director of Primary Education, Terre Haute, Indiana. 
*Hedrich, Alfred, 4 New Course of Study in English, p. 43. Fourth Yearbook, 
Department of Classroom Teachers, National Education Association, 1929. 
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Committees were selected in the light of a knowledge of the 
capabilities of the various teachers and their ability to work co- 
operatively at the task. Among the investigations conducted by 
these committees were: (1) a determination of the trends in 
language learnings through an analysis of new publications in 
both professional and textbook fields, (2) records of the normal 
language activities of children, such as the reading done on the 
child’s own initiative outside of school, (3) the development of 
curriculum materials and tests, and (4) the preparation of prac- 
tice materials on the technicalities. 

Problem: Orientating all concerned with the new program, 
building a better philosophy of English teaching. Teachers who 
had been actively engaged in stating an emerging philosophy 
and who had worked on committees formulating objectives, se- 
lecting curriculum content, and organizing learning experiences 
needed no orientation to the improved program. New teachers 
in the system have been gradually orientated through individual 
supervisory conferences and through participation in discussions 
held by the teachers who had devised the program. 

Problem: Appraising progress. As “the value of any change 
in instructional procedure is to be judged in the light of all the 
facts concerning the effect on the learner, the teacher and the 
community,” so the value of this new program was judged by 
its power to furnish new stimulation to further study and new 
perspectives. Empirical evidence of the progress achieved was 
collected in supervisory contacts which revealed that teachers had 
moved on with the times; had recognized that change is the per- 
manent characteristic of any program; had explored new ways 
of providing better for the education of children, and had found 
how to capitalize children’s interests to further their learning. 
This process of improvement has resulted in an enriched program 
because the teachers are increasingly sensitive to the fact that it 
is their function to guide the child through carefully chosen edu- 
cative experiences which bring him intelligent self-direction, per- 
sonal self-realization, and a knowledge of and a skill in the use 
of the techniques needed for successful, creative living. 

7 Rankin, Paul T., Leadership in Instruction, p. 10. 
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EssENTIALS OF A CURRICULUM Revision ProcraM Usep As A 
SupERVisoryY ACTIVITY 


Implicit in the foregoing accounts of curriculum revision pro- 
grams are these essentials: (1) A supervisory leader trained in 
the subject matter and in supervision, psychology, philosophy, and 
research; who respects the individual differences of teachers 
based on their training, experience, special abilities, and personal- 
ity; who knows how to utilize individual differences of teach- 
ers in analyzing problems, projecting, conducting, and inter- 
preting research, and in demonstrating the use of new materials 
and methods of instruction; a leader who can stimulate voluntary, 
useful participation of all teachers; a leader who is alert in locat- 
ing problems needing investigation and personnel capable of par- 
ticipating in the solution of these problems; a leader able to dis- 
cover and to utilize relevant research reports which will eliminate 
the need for local surveys and experimentation; a leader who is 
able to conduct inspirational and critical conferences with teach- 
ers; a leader who is sensitive to the value of teachers’ time, there- 
fore not given to calling unnecessary or dull meetings and to in- 
flicting unnecessary clerical burdens upon teachers; a leader who 
is keen to see opportunities for integrating and articulating the 
curriculum through carefully planned conferences with super- 
visors of other subjects and other grade levels; and a leader who 
knows the psychological time for having out-of-town speakers. 
(2) A teaching personnel trained in subject matter and methods 
through which children may grow; open-minded to change; 
aware of sources of evidence for maintaining “the old” or intro- 
ducing “the new”; and unafraid of honest thinking and accurate 
statement in the presence or absence of the supervisor. (3) A 
philosophy of education that recognizes the need for change, con- 
tinuity, and flexibility in the curricular offerings; that promotes 
honest thinking and fact-supported criticism of new as well as old 
practices; and that thrives upon freedom with responsibility for 
teachers and pupils. (4) A budget which provides instructional 
materials adequate for the attainment of educational goals deter- 
mined by careful investigation of the life needs of boys and girls. 








CHAPTER VI 


OTHER PRACTICAL PROCEDURES IN SOLVING 
SUPERVISORY PROBLEMS 


ANGELA M. BroENING 


If a city, town, or state has just completed or is not as yet ready 
to begin an intensive curriculum revision program, there is still 
work for the supervisor to do. For this reason there follow a few 
close-ups of supervisory activities, any one of which may under 
given circumstances be the most practical procedure for a super- 
visor to use. 


THE CONFERENCE 


A conference with an individual teacher, a small group of 
teachers, the entire teaching staff, or with other supervisory and 
administrative officers has functioned to clarify goals, to enlist 
cooperation, to share successful experiences, to raise problems, and 
to spread the contagion of dynamic teaching. Of course, a fun- 
damental necessity of a worth-while conference is a genuine pur- 
pose on the part of supervisor, teacher, or both teacher and super- 
visor. Many valuable conferences precede and follow lessons 
taught by the supervisor with the teacher as observer, by the 
teacher with the supervisor as observer, and by teacher or super- 
visor with a group of teachers as observers. 

City-wide conference to present to teachers and administrators 
the new English Course of Study. The first illustration cited 
shows how a supervisor, chairman of the curriculum research pro- 
gram, conducted a conference of all teachers and principals when 
the superintendent formally presented the printed course of study. 
The supervisor distributed a mimeographed sheet containing the 
following items with the addition of actual page references to the 
course beside each of the questions which some teacher or teachers 
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had raised in individual or group conferences with the supervisor 
or in correspondence with her. The practicality of this confer- 
ence is due to the supervisor’s skill in addressing the teachers from 
a teacher’s point of view. Individual teachers present at the meet- 
ing, recognizing their own questions, took an active interest in the 
discussion of the printed course of study as well as in the volume 
itself. 


AIDS TO TEACHING IN THE ENGLISH 
COURSE OF STUDY 


This course of study proposes to promote, not to stifle, creative teaching. 
Therefore, while it gives practical help in the teaching of English, it con- 
sciously plans to open new horizons that will challenge the adventurous- 
minded. This has been possible because the course was developed in teach- 
ing situations, verified and modified by research data, and rechecked in 
teaching situations. The plan for promoting this type of teaching includes 
two points: (1) A record has been made in the course of study of the 
basic data upon which decisions were made and of the practical ways in 
which teachers have solved their problems. (2) A program of discus- 
sion meetings among the teachers using the course of study will be con- 
tinued so as to enable everyone to share experiences in reaching the 
individual pupil in spite of increased size of classes, increased number of 
classes, and reduced equipment which has come with the financial de- 
pression. 

Some of the practical problems raised by teachers and answered in this 
course of study include: 


Why am I teaching grammar anyway? 

What grammar shall I teach this 7B class of mine? 

What grammar shall I teach this 10B class of mine? 

Of what use is it to teach the parts of speech? 

What is an effective way to develop sentence sense? 

What is an effective way of getting pupils to appreciate the use of the 
verb in making ideas concrete? 

What should I do about note-taking? Outlining? 

What should the other teachers in the school do about these skills? 

Will it make any difference to my pupils if I teach spelling? 

What theme subjects will help to codrdinate the work in English with 
that of the other departments? 

What can I do about spelling, penmanship, grammar, oral composition, 
written composition, reading, and literature so that my pupils will 
experience English in school as they would in life itself? 

What types of lessons shall I give in English? 

How can reading be related to composition work? 

What do the colleges expect in English of our high school graduates? 
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What does the elementary school promise to send us in the seventh 
grade? 

What do the ninth grade teachers promise the tenth grade teachers? 

What do the eleventh grade teachers promise the twelfth grade teachers? 

How can I teach composition so as to insure maximum values to my 
pupils? 

Will it be worth while if I give my pupils specific training in reading? 

What kind of training can I give my weak readers? 

What kind of training can I give my better readers? 

What kind of an assignment can I use with an historical poem so as 
to have pupils appreciate its literary values and feel the significance 
of it as history? 

What use can I make of standardized reading test results for my class? 

Are my classes among the brightest in the city? 

Are my classes among the dullest in the city? 

Does this “worst” class of mine read as well as the majority of pupils 
in the seventh grade? 

Why is it that the high school pupils nowadays seem younger than they 
used to be? 

What should I expect of my classes from their reading of poetry? 

Why am I teaching poetry? 

What should I expect of my classes from the reading of prose? 

What are different ways in which I may organize biography? 

What can I do about the physical setting of my classroom to facilitate 
progress in English? 

Where can I find the definite term requirements for each grade? 

How can I get my pupils to put into practice outside of the English 
classroom the “English” they have learned in the English classroom? 

How can I make a test that will measure appreciation of literature? 

What book will help me in the teaching of composition? 

What can I do for the slow readers in my class? For the rapid readers? 

What can I do for my pupils through a course in journalism? 

What can I do to improve the oral English of my classes? 

Is it worth while to drill pupils on their specific errors in usage? 

What can the reading of novels contribute? 

What are some useful ways for me to plan my work? 

What is a good way to get a debate started in my school? 

How can I select the “right students” for the debating team and yet keep 
the whole school interested? 

What good to the students’ English may come from the extra-curricular 
program? 

Letter writing comes in every grade. How can I give a fresh touch to 
this old subject matter? 

What are the writing activities which occur not only in all grades but 
throughout life? 

What types of written and oral English are needed in life? 

How do the 1924 and 1933 courses of study in the grade placement of 
literary texts compare? Why has any change been made? 
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Conference to assist principals in understanding unit plan of 
teaching utilized in new course. Another type of conference was 
one held when it became evident that the secondary principals 
and supervisors of English did not have the same background 
for classroom observation of unit teaching in English. Com- 
ments of teachers who had been observed and inquiries of prin- 
cipals who had been observing led the assistant superintendent of 
secondary education to arrange a conference of principals, super- 
visors of all subjects, representative teachers, and the chairman of 
the English curriculum program. She was asked to speak on the 
advantages of the unit plan; three “questioning principals,” on 
the disadvantages. Two principals, orientated to the unit plan, 
were invited to summarize and evaluate the evidence as to 
affirmative and negative values of the unit plan. When the Eng- 
lish curriculum research chairman presented objective evidence 
from several experimentally controlled studies proving greater 
pupil growth under the unit plan, the question in the minds of 
“doubting principals” resolved into “what to look for when ob- 
serving a teacher who is using the unit plan.” The English re- 
search chairman then presented the following observation guide 
sheet for the use of principals, supervisors, and teachers. 


EVALUATION OF UNIT TEACHING 


It is highly desirable that the supervisor see at least three periods of work 
during a unit: (1) the opening conference when the teacher starts the 
pupils on the unit; (2) a work period in which, while individuals are fol- 
lowing the study direction on the unit assignment, the teacher works 
with individual pupils and then with small groups of pupils who are 
either the bright members of the class or the slow ones needing special 
attention; and (3) the closing conference in which the pupils show the 
results of their directed study, the organization of their ideas, and their 
control of the subject matter and skills developed in the unit. 

The following questions serve to assist the supervisor and the teacher in 
discovering the excellent and the improvable aspects of the teaching. They 
cover conferences, the unit assignment, practice tests, “real tests,” etc. 


CONFERENCES 


1. Did the conferences help pupils to see the immediate and remote 
values of the subject matter? 

2. Is there evidence that the knowledge, skills, and attitudes gained in 
these conferences will be used later? 
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. What opportunities were afforded for individuals or groups of pupils 


to raise questions, give suggestions, etc.? 


. How effectively did the teacher provide for the future use of these 


pupil suggestions? 


. Did the conferences utilize and further develop the special abilities 


and interests of pupils in projects of social significance? 


Unit AssiIGNMENT 


. To what extent was the assignment stimulating to the abilities and 


interests of every individual? 


. Did it utilize sufficiently the pupils’ previous knowledge, habits, 
etc.? 

. Was the language clear? Was the unit divided into workable sub- 
units? 


. Did it make clear what written records were required? 
. Did it challenge bright pupils to enriched experience through special 


reading, additional observation of first-hand data, etc., without dis- 
couraging the less bright pupils? 


. Did it emotionalize scholarship goals by having them function in sit- 


uations of immediate satisfaction to the pupils? 


. If the teacher you visit is not the author of the assignment sheet, did 


he use it with flexibility and intelligence so that it was adapted to the 
class he was teaching? Was he able critically to evaluate the assign- 
ments as his class used them? 


Practice TEsts 


. Were they so arranged as to be self-administering and self-corrective 


by the individual pupil? 


. Were the associations being drilled upon important enough to war- 


rant their being made automatic? 


. Were they so arranged as to help pupils see how near they were to 


the goals set up in the unit and to help them diagnose where they 
needed to straighten out their facts and improve their skills? 


. Did they provide ample “repetition with satisfaction” so that the 


desired associations were established by every pupil? 


. Did they provide practice of the various reading skills needed in the 
subject? 

. Did they give satisfying repetition of the habits of correct writ- 
ing? 


. Were they constructed so that the bright as well as the average and 


less than average pupils felt an urge to perform them? 


“Rear TEsts” 


. Were they adequate measures of what was being measured? 
. Could they be scored objectively by the teacher? 
. Were they applied at a time and under conditions favorable to the 


pupil’s success? 
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4. Did the teacher utilize the results as incentives to pupil effort and 
achievement? As incentives to more individualized teaching? 


REcorps 


1. Were the class or individual graphs kept up to date and utilized often 
enough to keep the pupils informed of their individual and group 
progress on the unit? 

2. At intervals of different lengths, did the teacher check with the pupils 
their efforts and successes as recorded in their notebooks and evi- 
denced in their special individual and group projects? 

3. Was help given pupils in developing responsibility for budgeting 
their time so that more adequate returns in progress were secured? 


Conference to stimulate discussion on part of teachers of Eng- 
lish. Another type of conference is one in which the supervisor 
deliberately stimulated emotional and intellectual reactions from 
the teachers by having sent to them before the conference an in- 
vitation to discuss their reactions to a two-page list of findings 
from investigations in English. These statements included among 
others the following: 


The general conclusion is that the critical period for language mastery 
is within the last few years of the elementary school and the early high 
school years. In these grades, however, the first need in grammatical 
revision is (1) a thorough-going elimination of all but the elements of 
grammar that are frequently needed by pupils; (2) a more rapid and 
uniform development in the grades and in high school of those construc- 
tions that are here shown to be of frequent use and that are at the same 
time helpful in securing precision, simplicity, or variety of expression. 
The result would in all likelihood be more effective language mastery by 
pupils. (3) In addition, a study of errors shows that certain constructions 
are so commonly misused that they should perhaps be emphasized out of 
proportion to their relative frequency of use——Stormzand and O’Shea, 
How Much English Grammar? Warwick and York, 1924. 


Pupils have most trouble with the commonest use of the capital, to mark 
the beginning of a sentence; 42 per cent of all errors with capitals fall 
here. The error seems prevailingly to be due to a lack of sentence sense. 
Effort should be concentrated on teaching pupils sentence-structure.— 
Pressey, The English Journal, 13:727-732. 


It seems likely therefore that, though sentence-recognition and _proof- 
reading drills do not furnish a safe basis for prediction, such drills may be 
used to instruct pupils in the nature of an error and to awaken a “con- 
science” about matters in which they are careless—Wiswall, The English 
Journal, 16:518-527. 
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The total evidence reveals clearly the fact that the correction of the 
lesson-learning tendency is the main problem. The pupils were taught 
items and principles of usage, but they did not feel that they really needed 
the matter taught or that the teachers of other subjects would demand it. 
The solution must be found in some method of teaching that will make 
the matter of good usage a basic, permanent part of the fabric of the school 
life of the pupil—Shepherd, Studies in Secondary Education. University 
of Chicago, Supplementary Educational Monographs, 26:91-108 (1926). 

The results indicate pretty clearly that seventh-grade pupils who have 
attained a fair ability to express their ideas are able to profit to a reason- 
able degree by definite individual instruction in matters of usage. It seems 
fair to conclude that similarly careful individualized instruction would 
accomplish results with senior high-school pupils——Shepherd, School Re- 
view, 33:675-684. 


The teachers were also invited to react to these and other 
recommendations from the Department of Superintendence’s 
Commission on the Secondary Curriculum: 

Oral composition should be taught for its own worth-while social values 
and not merely as an adjunct to written composition. 


Grammar should be taught not as an end in itself but as an aid to 
correct and effective expression. 


The basic spelling list should contain only those words which are likely 
to be used frequently in writing by junior high school pupils. Other words 
should be added to this list as the needs and the capacities of individual 
pupils require and permit. 

The reading abilities of all junior high school pupils should be measured 
carefully and frequently so that adequate provisions may be made for 
meeting the individual needs which these measurements reveal. 


The literature which is read by junior high school pupils should be ex- 
tensive, varied, humanizing, and uplifting. Adult standards should not 
ignore the interests and the limitations of youth. 


OBSERVATION OF TEACHING 


“To see is to believe” may explain the popularity among teach- 
ers and supervisors of observing teachers teach and pupils learn. 
This is a practical procedure when the supervisor wishes to dem- 
onstrate to teachers a new or a renewed technique, newly adopted 
or inadequately understood instructional material, and newly in- 
troduced or insufficiently appreciated subject matter. Often by 
being willing to teach a difficult class, a supervisor can win the 
confidence of the teacher who observes the lesson. Observation 
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of teachers at work is also useful when a supervisor needs to 
gather data on pupil reactions to methods and materials of in- 
struction. The classroom inspectorial visit, furnishing but a 
chance observation, is a poor substitute, however, for the purpose- 
ful observations listed here. 

Supervisor demonstrates use of test results. How a diagnostic 
reading test should be used was demonstrated before the English 
teachers by the supervisor, with a 10B commercial class whose 
scores are shown graphically on the accompanying Teachers Class 
Analysis Chart. The checks to the left of the heavy black ver- 
tical bands notify the teacher at once of pupils who will need spe- 
cial attention in that specific skill. The checks between the heavy 
black lines indicate the students who are at normal grade level. 
The checks to the right of the heavy black lines announce the 
students who are better than 10B in a specific reading skill. The 
teacher sees at a glance which pupils need help in any of the five 
skills and how the charted data may serve as motivation and di- 
rection to the students. 

Analysis of the test data for this class revealed the following 
facts: 16 pupils needed to improve in paragraph meaning; 6, in 
word meaning; 2, in paragraph organization; 4, in sentence mean- 
ing; 2, in locating information; and 16, above grade in all parts of 
the Iowa Test, could profit from training in the appreciation of 
word imagery. Through the use of the prepared self-administer- 
ing practice material,’ the teacher found that she was able to 
handle these six groups simultaneously. For cases of reading dis- 
ability in more than one skill, she planned that the pupils should 
use in succession the appropriate practice material—a procedure 
which provides continuous individualization in the acquisition 
of reading skills. 

In an English period, a week after the Iowa test, the demon- 
stration teacher presented the pupils with a letter from the teach- 
ers of English. This the students were asked to read in such a 
way as to grasp its full import. After reading it they reached 
the conclusion that the letter told them why secondary school 


* Broening-Law-Wilkinson-Ziegler, Reading for Skill. Noble and Noble, Publishers, 
1936. 
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boys and girls would wish to improve their reading skill. They 
were asked to reread the letter, underlining the most important 
sentence in each paragraph. This activity clarified the different 
ways of reading and the appropriateness of each method for a 
specific purpose. 

Then the pupils were shown a picture of themselves as read- 
ers. Each eagerly sought his individual record on the class 
analysis chart. The class was told that the 16 pupils who 
were above grade in all phases of the Iowa Test had another and 
more advanced type of reading material, the use of which would 
help them to get greater enjoyment from their reading. Each pu- 
pil saw on the chart the reason for the assignment on which he 
was asked to work. After five minutes of working time, the 
teacher checked orally the answers of the 16 pupils working on 
paragraph meaning. The other groups were permitted to check 
their own work with an objective key. The next day, after the 
pupils had worked at home on the self-drill material, the super- 
visor-demonstrator checked the work with each successive group, 
giving guidance where needed. The whole class was then in- 
structed in how to keep an individual progress graph to record 
their trials and successes in their use of the practice material. As 
soon as the pupils completed the exercises, they turned in their 
individual graphs to the teacher. At a convenient time, that is, 
when all pupils were ready for a “real test,” each group was 
tested during the English period with an objective test on the 
specific skill in which the pupils had been trying to im- 
prove. 

Throughout the entire remedial period, the teacher’s seating 
chart carried a code symbol which reminded her daily of the 
special reading weaknesses of each pupil and of the fact that 16 
members of the class were above grade in all parts of the Iowa 
Test. In her literature assignments and in the opportunity she 
gave the class for oral participation, she was aware of the reading 
needs of each pupil. 

The standardized test showed the supervisor, the teacher, and 
the pupils what had to be done to improve. Its charted results 
gave the pupils the will to learn, and the experimentally prepared 
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practice materials provided the immediate satisfaction of attack- 
ing one skill at a time, thereby helping pupils to feel success in 
learning. The individual progress graph in reading facilitated 
each pupil’s self-approval for the effort expended. The “real 
test” scored by the teacher and recorded on the class analysis 
chart showed the effectiveness of the self-drill. Each student 
earned his most satisfying reward, however, when his improved 
reading skills gave him independent power to use reading as a 
tool and as a source of recreation. The teachers for whom the 
supervisor gave these demonstrations saw in a practical way how 
to individualize reading instruction, though maintaining the 
class period for reading. 

Supervisor demonstrates lesson in appreciation at a faculty 
meeting of English and all other subject teachers. In launching 
a twelfth grade literature unit, “Poems of Courage and Glorious 
Adventure,” the supervisor-teacher wished to stimulate in the 
boys and girls an emotionalized insight into the personal and so- 
cial values of courage and glorious adventure as presented in 
poetry. 

Three poems about Columbus were selected for the opening 
lesson: 

“Columbus” (January, 1487), by Lydia Huntley Sigourney. Columbus 

is presented as laying his plans before the Spanish Court while the 


poet foresees his whole future career. The poem is rich in concrete 
imagery. 

“Columbus,” by Joaquin Miller. A poem, largely in dialogue, emphasiz- 
ing Columbus’s determination to “sail on.” 


“Prayer of Columbus,” by Walt Whitman. An old and broken man, 
Columbus prays to God, who he believes has guided and inspired all 
of his undertakings. 

After less than a minute’s review of the general attitude toward 
Columbus’s proposal to discover a western water route to India, 
the teacher stated that Columbus, having gained some sympathy 
from Ferdinand and Isabella, was permitted to lay his plans be- 
fore a group of the greatest astronomers and map-makers assem- 
bled at the monastery of St. Stephens. The teacher then read the 
first poem aloud, the pupils reading it silently. Then she asked 
these questions. 
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Historical 
1. Do you agree with the author’s estimate of Columbus's place in 
history? 
Literary 


2. How much history does the author tell? How much does she sug- 
gest? 

3. What do you see and hear when you read this poem? What do the 
pictures and the sound contribute? 

. Describe your feeling about Columbus after you have read the poem. 

. What expression that the poet uses will you recall as your estimate 
of Columbus? (Pupils said: “World-finder, all glorious—yet for- 
lorn.”) 


i 


In answering these questions, pupils reread words, sometimes sev- 
eral lines from the poem. 

The teacher then said: “Columbus received the financial help 
he needed. He started on his voyage. Other difficulties still 
thwarted him. Listen to what the poet, Joaquin Miller, tells us 
happened on this voyage.” After the teacher had read the poem 
aloud, the pupils reading it silently, she asked these questions: 

Historical 

I. beg a the sailors wish to return home? Is this fully explained by 

iller! 

2. Hie die new world profited by its lesson “On, sail on”? 

Literary 

3. Do you like the vision at the conclusion of the poem? Discuss your 

reasons. 

4. What gives the poem reality? 

5. How does the poet avoid monotony? 

6. What lines in the poem are you likely to remember? 

Again, in answering these questions, pupils had occasion to re- 
read the poem. 

“Some of you know the historical facts of Columbus’s success 
and disappointment following his memorable voyage across the 
Atlantic. Here is what a poet tells us happened.” The teacher 
next read aloud Whitman’s “Prayer of Columbus,” while the boys 
and girls read it silently. The emotional reaction to this poem as 
the climax of the lesson was so intense that a pause was needed 
before the teacher could ask these questions: 
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Historical 
1. Is Columbus, as Whitman interprets him, worthy to be considered 
the great man we think him? 
2. Can you discover from the poem when and where Columbus said 
this prayer? 
Literary 
3. What kind of verse is the “Prayer of Columbus”? Is it adapted to 
the content? 
4. What expressions which this poet uses really sound like Columbus? 
5- Does the poem end happily or not? Why? 
6. What do you expect to remember of this poem? 


As a suggested “home reading” assignment, the teacher said: 

“You will find other poems about the courageous man who 
made the ‘greatest voyage in history’ in Stevenson: American 
History in Verse.’ Tennyson, after entreaties by prominent 
Americans, wrote a dramatic monologue, ‘Columbus.’ If you 
read it, compare Tennyson’s poem with those written by Amer- 
icans. Why is the literary form of Tennyson’s poem especially 
suitable to his purpose?” 

The discussion by the teachers of this lesson, after the pupils 
left the room, centered upon points indicated in this observer's 
guide sheet: 


OssErvER’s GUIDE FOR DEMONSTRATION OF DEVELOPING APPRECIATION 
THROUGH LITERATURE 


1. Which ways of appreciating poetry did the teacher develop? 
(Check): 
__a. Experiencing the essence of poetry. 
—(1) Imaginative thought (poet’s philosophy of life—which 
must be essentially true to human experience). 
—(2) Imagery (sound, sight, touch, smell, taste, kinzsthetic 
appeal ). 
—(3) Rhythm. 
__b. “Lingering with energy” on words that release in the reader 
greater enthusiasm for the world in which he lives. 
__.c. Reacting to the technical skills involved in creating poetry. 
2. Was the selection of the subject matter and of the activities conducive 
to the kinds of appreciation which the teacher seemed to have as 


goals? Yes ...... ded cca 
3. Were the poems presented in the best (emotionally considered) se- 
quence? Yes ...... are 


? Houghton Mifflin, 1932. 
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4. Would the returns from the boys and girls have encouraged you as 
the teacher? Yes ...... Pemiveie 
——a. Enjoyment by pupils. 
——b. Sincerity and spontaneity in pupils’ expressions of enjoy- 
ment. 
5. Will this period lead to something vital for the boys and girls? 
|, fee 
6. To which, if any, of the following goals of the English course did 
the observed class period make a contribution? (Check): 
——a. Discriminating taste in reading material (“creative consumers”). 
——b. Preference for the best in real and vicarious living. 
——c. Reading as solace for leisure. 
__d. Reading for generation of laughter. 
_—¢. Scholarship goals emotionalized by having them function in 
situations of immediate satisfaction to pupils. 


Teacher demonstrates integration of literature and oral and 
written expression. Another type of demonstration may be illus- 
trated by a lesson in which a teacher demonstrated for a group of 
teachers the integration of oral and written expression and litera- 
ture. Her eighth grade class had been engaged for several days 
with the literature unit, “Some People Worth Knowing.” They 
planned as their final conference an impersonation of several 
famous men and women in conference on the topic, “What 
changes should be made in the site and equipment of the Robert 
E. Lee Junior High?” (This was a child-like reaction, because 
these pupils knew that plans were being made for a new junior 
high building.) 

These three questions guided the teacher-supervisor conference 
following the demonstration: 

1. What major language activities were utilized by the pupils in the life- 

like situation they were dramatizing? 

2. What social habits needed in such activities were developed or prac- 

ticed in this lesson? 

3. Was there any way of helping the pupils in self-criticism without spoil- 

ing the dramatic realism of the “conference”? 

Classroom visitations as diagnostic and remedial supervisory 
measures. The purposefulness and sensitivity to genuine values, 
characterizing the discussion of the demonstrations described 
above, are necessary characteristics also of every classroom visit 
made by a supervisor. When a teacher is observed to be doing 
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an excellent job, its excellence should be recognized by her and 
by the supervisor with reasons why. When a teacher is observed 
to be doing an unsatisfactory job, measured by standards accepted 
and understood by teacher and supervisor in advance of visitation, 
there is need for that teacher’s professional re-education through 
supervisory conferences, directed observation, exchange of excel- 
lent teachers’ plans, etc. Whenever the teacher’s specific weak- 
ness is of a kind observable in a classroom, a properly conducted 
visit becomes a first step in effective supervisory help. The second 
step, intelligent assistance through which the teacher will grow 
in self-dependence, may be to have the teacher observe a master 
teacher or the supervisor, either of whom is freed from such 
weakness as that which the observing teacher is trying to over- 
come. 


Tue ENnciisH TEACHERS ExcHANGE 


Letters to supervisors from teachers of English and their ques- 
tions and comments at teachers’ conferences indicate that large 
numbers of them are eager to try new methods, to read reports 
of significant studies, to know the authorities in various phases of 
their work, and to secure help on a vast variety of other questions, 
but they lack precise information, or a knowledge of the avenues 
through which necessary information might be secured. An 
English Teachers’ Exchange, or Teachers’ Service Bureau, is a 
practical way to satisfy these requests. 

The New York State supervisor of English developed such 
an exchange in the following way: Superior teachers were asked, 
when duplicating lesson plans, tests, outlines and other teaching 
materials, to prepare twenty-five to fifty extra copies for the files 
of the exchange. Obviously only items of which a number of 
copies were available could be used, since otherwise teachers re- 
questing the materials would be kept waiting for them in- 
definitely. 

In addition to the many valuable materials contrib- 
uted by teachers, the exchange listed bibliographies, published 
studies, reading lists, monographs, and many other types of ma- 
terials of value to teachers of English prepared in the State De- 
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partment of Education by the Library Extension Division, the 
Bureau of Research, and other agencies.* 

A bulletin which described the purpose of the exchange and 
the procedure to be followed in borrowing was sent to all high 
schools in the state. The response was so great that it required 
several weeks to “catch up” with the flood of requests. During 
the years since its beginning the exchange has circulated untold 
thousands of items. The exchange has proved to be an effec- 
tive way to make use of the talents of superior teachers in rais- 
ing the level of instruction and in strengthening the esprit de 
corps throughout the state. 


EXPERIMENTATION 


Experimentation by teachers has proved to be a superior means 
of revitalizing the activities of the classroom. “Experimentation” 
as used here includes all degrees from the large scale, scientifically 
controlled study* to trying out a procedure aiming to develop in- 
terest in poetry. The teacher who has thoroughly tested with 
his own pupils methods or materials entirely new to him will 
never be the same again. He may not speak favorably of the 
experience, he may think he will revert to his previous approach 
or go on to still another; yet the experience has subtly modified 
his concepts and will influence his future teaching in unexpected 
and important ways, because he has learned to take an objective 
view of his performances and those of his pupils. 

An overwhelming majority of teachers are pleased to experi- 
ment if only with materials and methods developed by more fer- 
tile and courageous confréres. What is needed is the suggestion 
of a definite plan, a source of materials, or perhaps only an en- 
couraging word. In supervision the word fitly spoken is indeed 
an apple of gold. Opportunities to promote experimentation pre- 
sent themselves to any supervisor continuously, by means of bul- 
letins, through correspondence, at teachers’ conferences, in per- 
sonal interviews, and during classroom visits. Teachers’ keenness 

* The Baltimore Teachers’ Service Bureau includes also exhibits of pupils’ work and 


new instructional materials. 
“See Chapter V. 
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for pupil growth—a permanent outcome of experimentation—is 
a major goal of any supervisory procedure. 


TEsTs AND EXAMINATIONS 


State-wide examinations. Where pupils’ answer papers are 
rated by a central authority, the examination is an exceedingly 
powerful supervisory instrument. It is not proposed to argue 
here whether or not the state-wide examination has a beneficent 
influence upon education. Since the New York State Regents 
examination is established by law, it is mandatory for the state 
supervisor to administer it. For him to refuse on any ground to 
recognize its influence upon classroom instruction would be fatu- 
ous. His problem is to render it as effective as possible in pro- 
moting the use in the classroom of superior instructional materials 
and methods. 

In the years immediately preceding and during the revision 
of the New York Syllabus in English, the examination was 
radically though gradually modified to fit the prospective 
syllabus change, with the result that upon the publication of 
the new official course, the unofficial course—built of the prin- 
ciples, suggestions, and precedents embodied in a long series of 
Regents examinations in English—had already contributed po- 
tently to a favorable mind-set. Probably the fact that this state 
examination (the vital part of the educational system to the 
teacher primarily interested in retaining his position) did not 
require a sudden overhauling to make it fit the reoriented course, 
explains in part the absence of shock upon its advent. 

Besides the aid it may give in a special situation of the kind 
just cited, the state-wide examination in English through the 
types of questions asked may be used to encourage a wide reading 
program instead of intensive translation in literature; develop- 
ment of the skills of reading; power to organize and express ideas 
whether one’s own or those found in another’s writings; enlarge- 
ment of vocabulary; improvement in language usage; familiarity 
with and skill in making discriminative choices among current 
periodicals and current books; and a working knowledge of the 
library as a laboratory for life-long education. 
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City-wide intelligence and achievement tests. Among the prac- 
tical procedures for utilizing objective test data in a supervisory 
program are the following, described in more detail in Chapter 
V: (1) All experimentally controlled investigations for the cur- 
riculum research programs required the use of initial and final 
tests. (2) Objective reading’ and usage tests have been used as 
a basis for demonstration lessons and conferences with individual 
teachers. (3) The analysis of the abilities and educational 
achievements of the pupil population provided objective data for 
eliminating, adding, and changing the grade placement of spe- 
cific literary selections. (4) Trends over a period of years for a 
city as a whole, a section of a city, and individual schools have 
been discovered through the use of comparable tests. The ap- 
praisal of progress has, therefore, been fair because it has been 
weighted in terms of known factors. (5) The fact-finding atti- 
tude of supervisor and of teacher, as expressed in the skillful 
choice and use of standardized tests, has transformed inspectional 
visitation into scientific observation and supervisory opinion into 
factual evidence. 

Departmental tests prepared by teachers in an individual school. 
A very practical procedure for stimulating pupil progress through 
teacher growth is to engage grade committees within a school in 
the preparation of course of study achievement tests. The neces- 
sity of stating clearly the objectives of the course, of examining 
carefully specimens of pupils’ work, of experimenting with dif- 
ferent types of test questions for each of the several objectives, 
and of following up the analysis of test results with diagnostic 
teaching—the necessity of doing all of these in preparing and ad- 
ministering departmental teacher-made tests has furnished the 
supervisor with a challenging opportunity for equalizing the 
pupils’ chances of adequate training, irrespective of whether the 
pupils have an “easy marker” or a “hard marker” for a teacher. 
This process of test-making has also leveled up the teaching to 
the term attainments accepted by the department as actually at- 
tainable by the pupils. 


®See also page 120 ff. in the Eighty-seventh Annual Report of the Detroit Public 
Schools. 
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CorRESPONDENCE 


The personal letter in reply to a specific plea for help (replaced 
with the personal interview by the local supervisor), may be a 
very potent instrument in state supervision—“may be,” since letter 
answering quite readily becomes an exercise in side-stepping or 
circular distributing. The effectiveness of the letter depends upon 
a number of factors. Has the supervisor a genuinely sympathetic 
attitude toward the multitude of problems, often trivial, of the 
inexperienced or harried teacher? Has he the imagination and 
the experience to visualize the actual situation that has led to the 
writing of the letter? Is he willing to give the time, to consult 
references or other authorities, if need be, to think the problem 
through, and to send a reply that meets the issue and gives at the 
same time the encouraging word that may be more important 
than the information or advice? The fact that the teacher 
writes for help when he needs guidance—sometimes desperately 
—surcharges with consequence the supervisor’s reply. Fifteen 
hundred or two thousand letters yearly may indeed constitute a 
vital part of the state supervisor’s contribution. 


EssENTIAL CHARACTERISTICS OF ANY PROCEDURE 
CALLED PRACTICAL 


It is obvious from the above accounts of how supervisors have 
solved major problems that a practical procedure has these char- 
acteristics: (1) It goes with the grain of the teacher, not against 
it. (2) It is based on respect for the teachers and pupils as in- 
dividuals, not just as groups. (3) It exhibits the supervisor's 
ability and willingness to do creative and routine work, not just 
to stimulate teachers and pupils to work. (4) It makes a safe, 
comfortable, scientifically sound bridge from traditional to new 
materials and methods, not a supervisor-opinionated span. (5) 
It gives a fresh emphasis to a routinized procedure for which ob- 
jective evidence shows value, not a scornful abandonment of all 
established methods. (6) It recognizes that the zest of profes- 
sional life is at the growing edge for teachers and for supervisors. 








CHAPTER VII 


THE FACTOR OF ORGANIZATION 


James F. Hosic 


Organization will not insure results but it may facilitate them. 
If competent persons, animated by good purposes, join in well- 
directed team play, they usually win. Only obstacles extraordi- 
narily difficult to overcome can prevent them. Constructive ideas 
shared in common, devotion to the cause, proper division of labor, 
effective leadership—these are everywhere and always the essen- 
tial conditions that enable any group in a democratic order to 
realize its potentialities. The development of a modern English 
program in a school system and in the individual schools within 
the system depends upon them. Without organization you can 
have brilliant “star” plays but you can’t make a record for the 
season. 


ANALYZING THE SITUATION 


Let us consider the matter from the point of view of the super- 
intendent. He must analyze the situation in order to discover 
what is to be done and who will be needed to do it. First, some- 
body must get the facts and study them. How well do the chil- 
dren use the vernacular in the everyday life of the school? Can 
they read? Do they like to read? What percentage of “disabil- 
ity” cases is there? What is the incidence of these? How does 
performance compare with “native” ability? How does the work 
of a school compare with the economic and social status of its 
community? Is there evidence of steady progress in reading from 
grade to grade? Is there evidence of improvement in the read- 
ing work of a school during a period of five years? 

What reading materials are used? Are they adequate? Are 
there classroom libraries of good size containing a range of books 

II! 
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sufficient to enable wide reading, individual and group projects, 
research? What other library service is there? Do teachers co- 
operate in the guidance of the children’s reading activities? What 
definite provision is made for such codperation? Is there evi- 
dence that it is adequate? What progress has been made in the 
provision of reading materials and in the effective use of them 
during a period of five years? 

Similar investigations of all the other “strands” of which the 
English curriculum as a whole is made up should be carried on. 
These include oral communication, listening, communication and 
recording in writing, creative expression, with their enabling 
techniques and skills—holding to the subject, spelling, grammat- 
ical usage, and the like. The question of relative emphasis should 
be considered. Is the program in balance? What means of eval- 
uation are employed? What is tested, actual behavior in normal 
situations or the retention of facts as to language customs and the 
mastery of routine in response to classroom cues? In a word, 
are the pupils being educated or only trained? 


A Co6pERATIVE ENTERPRISE 


It is obvious that the sort of investigation that is made, and par- 
ticularly the conclusions that are drawn from it, will be deter- 
mined by the point of view and the specific ideals of the person 
or persons making it. Command of scientific method is indis- 
pensable, but so also are a modern philosophy of the English 
program and familiarity with its working in detail. Getting the 
facts, therefore, should be a codperative enterprise. All who can 
should be in a position to help with it. Even in school systems 
in which highly trained research specialists are employed, this is 
true. Hence the problem of organization is far more complicated 
than seems to be generally recognized. Here “divide” does not 
mean to conquer; it means to lose. 

The same holds true when we come to revision of the curric- 
ulum, the program of activities, itself. If a curriculum in Eng- 
lish were only specifications on paper—blueprints to be handed 
to the teachers, as one well-known “educator”(?) calls it—it 
would still be true. A curriculum in fact is something very dif- 
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ferent. Courses of study bulletins are useful, perhaps necessary; 
but they are not the curriculum. The curriculum is what the 
pupils do and how and why they do it. It exists in a particular 
time and in a particular place. It is the expression of individuals 
and groups of individuals sharing a common life. Even the di- 
rection in which that life moves should change from year to year, 
much more the specific experiences by the way. In a very real 
sense teachers and pupils make it as they go—do so whether 
educational theory holds that they should so make it or not. 

Leadership, guidance, codrdination, the service of experts are, 
of course, all indispensable. But organization for curriculum de- 
velopment can not be attained merely by designating some one 
to revise the curriculum. There must be a meeting of minds. 
All concerned must participate in the process in order that unity 
—not uniformity—may be attained. We have here a problem in 
human relations, or, to use Dewey’s phrase, of social engineering. 

Method is clearly not a thing apart. If it were, the scheme of 
assigning to specialists the task of “making” a curriculum and to 
supervisors and teachers the task of “teaching” it would be ad- 
mirable. In fact the activities of the pupils are determined by 
the activities of the teachers. Hence the teachers must under- 
stand their rdles. Hence also supervision and curriculum making 
are one and indivisible. It was not so when teaching proceeded 
according to a formula. It has become so because teaching, like 
supervision, has become a codperative enterprise. Teacher and 
pupils literally work together toward common ends. 


An EpucaTIONAL ENTERPRISE 


The superintendent, therefore, who depends upon setting up 
an organization consisting of many specialists with delimited 
spheres of action must beware. Building a school is not to be 
identified with building a business or an army. Allocating re- 
sponsibility and marking out lines of authority may be good ad- 
ministration but it may also be poor education. And making a 
curriculum is an educational enterprise. 

Even such conditioning factors as buildings, equipment, ma- 
terials, and personnel should be educationally determined. Many 
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school systems suffer from the ill-advised, however well-meant, 
efforts of business managers and other executive officers who are 
not in the picture. Efficiency and economy by traditional stand- 
ards they may understand, but not the devolving educational pro- 
gram. How many schools have adequate libraries or up-to-date 
visual equipment? How many classrooms are suited for any- 
thing more than sitting at a desk and studying a textbook? How 
many schools have huge auditoriums vacant most of the time? 
What provision is there for dramatics in high school? What for 
general reading in the elementary school? 

There are, moreover, problems in the organization of teachers 
within the individual school. In the elementary schools pre- 
vailing practice still favors the general practitioner—one teacher 
to a given class. She works alone. Even in schools in which de- 
partmentalization is in vogue in the higher grades, each teacher 
works alone. She has her subject or subjects, but rarely confers 
even with other teachers who have the same subjects, seldom or 
never with the other teachers who have the same pupils. Under 
these circumstances rugged individualism flourishes and ex- 
perience for the pupils remains in water-tight compartments. 
Departmental work in high schools is in general much the same. 

Yet we talk about the importance to the learner of using what 
he knows, of having command of his resources so as to bring 
them freely into play in solving life’s problems, and perhaps of 
the “integration of his personality.” If we mean these things, let 
us consider how to set up conditions favorable to their attain- 
ment. The traditional and still most common arrangements in 
our schools are not favorable to them. The isolation of the 
teacher is a handicap in respect to them, a handicap that can 
easily be removed. 

The problem of organization for the development of a modern 
program of activities in English, then, is one of educational pur- 
poses, professional functions, and human relations. Following 
established patterns is not enough. These achieve only an exter- 
nal allocation of duties and leave the issues of unifying prin- 
ciples, the spirit of team play, and utilization of codperative tech- 
niques untouched. Yet no aspect of a modern school or its life 
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and work can properly be said to exist for itself alone. Certainly 
this is true of English. It is indeed a fact that unless all teachers 
teach English the pupils will not learn it. This is true also, of 
course, of health, good citizenship, understanding and control of 
the physical world, enjoyment of experience for its own sake, 
and all other major objectives for which schools are operated, but 
not to the same degree. Nor does it stop with the teachers. 
Everyone connected with the system must have these ends clearly 
in view and collaborate toward reaching them. 

Organization means bringing all into intelligent, wholehearted 
coéperative effort toward the common ends. Patterns there must 
be, but not stereotyped patterns—rather unique and changing out- 
ward forms to embody the growing inner spirit and developing 
ideals.’ Leadership, expertness, performance of specific tasks, 
playing the game no matter who has the ball, are alike physical. 
It is well to recognize, however, that the real leader is not he who 
magnifies his office but he who inspires his followers to put forth 
their best efforts to reach the goal and who makes it possible for 
each to contribute the best he has to give. 


PERSONNEL IN SUPERVISION OF ENGLISH 


No nation-wide survey as to how the teaching of English is 
actually supervised in this country has ever been made. Of the 
fourteen or fifteen thousand persons other than superintendents 
and principals, who are engaged in supervision in the elementary 
and secondary schools, the vast majority deal with the so-called 
special subjects. Most of the others are general supervisors, called 
assistant superintendents, district superintendents, directors of 
elementary or secondary schools, directors of instruction, directors 
of curriculum, supervisors of primary or intermediate grades. 
The heads of the English departments in the secondary schools 
carry more or less of supervisory responsibility for their groups. 
There are a few directors of English in cities and states. A bal- 
anced organization with equal provision for all parts of the cur- 
riculum and related conditioning factors is to be found, but it is 


*Compare Lindquist, R. D., and Others, Effective Instructional Leadership. Sixth 
Yearbook of the Department of Supervisors and Directors of Instruction, National Edu- 
cation Association, 1933. 
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rare. A better distribution of funds for leadership in the cur- 
riculum is imperative. Every school should be assisted in its work 
by one or more persons who have fine competence, both in Eng- 
lish and in educational theory and practice. 

The subject specialists, other than classroom teachers, now at 
work are mainly special teachers. They go about showing other 
teachers how to teach. In an earlier period in which a given sub- 
ject was new, this may have been justified. There is little justifi- 
cation for it now. Whatever justification there is will be found 
in the case of English and mathematics quite as much as, or more 
than, in the case of any one of the so-called special subjects—art, 
music, and the like. Teacher-education courses have been ex- 
tended. Relatively as good preparation for teaching one subject as 
for teaching another is to be had. Standardizing of teaching 
techniques is going out of fashion. Only those who favor routine 
rather than intelligence advocate it. Individual differences of 
teachers should be respected as well as those of pupils. There is 
enormous duplication and waste of time, moreover, in going over 
the principles of teaching again and again. There can’t be as 
many philosophies of teaching as there are school subjects. 

Special supervision on a regular itinerary, reaching each teacher 
in turn for the same length of time, is wasteful in other ways. It 
gives help to some who do not need it and fails to give help to 
others who do. It leads to attempts at uniformity of lessons and 
of outcomes. It focuses attention on classroom techniques as such 
instead of on the larger issues of the curriculum. It tends to make 
teachers dependent—sometimes it seems consciously intended to 
keep them so. And it compartmentalizes instruction. 

Language arts in the schools are perhaps fortunate in having 
so far escaped, for the most part, especially in the elementary 
schools, the kindly ministrations of the specialist. For the special- 
ist in education, as everywhere else, often loses perspective. His 
field seems to him transcendently important and its complicated 
techniques fascinating. English has made considerable headway 
in becoming something more than a subject, namely, a vital part 
of the whole day’s work. It would be a pity if any steps were 
taken that would lead to greater isolation of it. 
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ConsuLTANTs NEEDED RATHER THAN SPECIALISTS 


This is the crux of the situation as regards organization for the 
supervision of the language arts at the present time: to provide 
specialists who are not mere specialists and to relate them to the 
work of the schools so that their efforts may assist creativeness 
rather than foster routine. An increasing number of educators 
believe that this may best be done by making all of the staff offi- 
cers in a school system, except a few administrators and co6rdina- 
tors, consultants with very limited authority. This plan implies, 
however, real educational statesmanship on the part of the ad- 
ministrative group—a leadership capable of arousing genuine en- 
thusiasm for good teaching, for the modernizing of the schools, 
and for codperation as to the means to be used. A principal, for 
example, who prides himself on his sovereignty may at the same 
time be a poor judge of oral composition or know all too little 
about children’s literature. Some one whom he can respect should 
be in a position to study his school with him, point out defects, 
and suggest remedies. Such a person should be at the service of 
the individual teacher who is struggling. And such a person, too, 
should be at hand to stimulate experimentation, appreciate dis- 
tinguished work, and capitalize it for the good of all. Generalists 
to coordinate and specialists to follow up specific aspects and de- 
tails is probably the answer. 

A set-up of this kind seems fitted to avoid the dangers of sub- 
ject isolation, bad emphasis, following after fads and fancies, and 
too much dictation of the precise ways and means—subject matter 
and methods—to be employed in reaching the educational objec- 
tives agreed upon. The codrdinator will be likely to see that all 
interests are presented in the process of curriculum development. 
The desirable checks and balances he will supply. The English 
specialist will have little chance to forget that “all are members, 


one of another.” 
Co6pPERATIVE Group PLAN OF ORGANIZATION 


A current application of this principle of specialization plus 
coordination in individual schools is called the Cooperative Group 
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Plan of Organization. It consists in putting a small number of 
classes of children in the hands of a committee of teachers. Fewer 
than two teachers is, of course, impossible; more than six is un- 
desirable. The idea is to secure the competence of the specialist 
without his tendency to narrowness and isolation. All planning 
of pupil-teacher activities is codperative. The rooms used are 
all specially fitted, as circumstances will permit, for what is to be 
done in them. There are frequent group assemblies and similar 
functions. Individual pupil needs are often considered by all the 
teachers together and all official reports are composite.” 

This is democracy in action. One teacher, by appointment, 
serves as group chairman or leader. The conference technique is 
used. The chairman tries not to settle questions himself but to 
facilitate the settling of them by a pooling of intelligence. Issues 
are discussed, not debated, and each teacher expects the results of 
joint effort to be other and better than he could have arrived at 
alone. 

A normal distribution of responsibility for the work of five 
classes in the intermediate grades will recognize the following 
areas of experience: (1) language arts; (2) understanding and 
control of human relations—social studies; (3) understanding and 
control of the physical world—natural science, including hygiene 
and mathematics; (4) fine and industrial arts—hand work of 
various kinds; (5) rhythmic arts—music, dramatics, dancing, 
sports, and games. The teacher of English, or language arts, 
should have a room equipped as a library. His duty is, first, to 
guide the pupils in their efforts to attain suitable control of the 
techniques of oral and written communication and of the so-called 
work or study type of reading; second, to foster the development 
of wholesome interests in reading literature and in creative ex- 
pression through speech and writing. The problems for the 
former will arise principally in the work of other classes; the 
activities of the latter will be mainly but by no means wholly 


2 Hosic, James F., ‘The Codperative Group Plan: Working Principles for the Organ- 
ization of Schools.” Educational Method, Vol. 8 (1928-29); also Reprint, Teachers 
College, 1929. Hosic, James F., and others, “Codperative Group Plan: Philosophy and 
Applications.” Educational Method, Vol. 10 (1930-31); also Reprint, Teachers Col- 
lege, 1931. 
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indigenous. Direct instruction and training in any phase of Eng- 
lish is his peculiar province. The obligation of the other teachers 
in the cooperative group is twofold: they will help the pupils 
when they have them in charge to use the language arts as well as 
they can, trying always to make the conditions for this favorable; 
they will share in the task of enriching the pupils’ experience 
through expression, interchange of ideas, and the liberal use of 
books and periodicals; and they will contribute in the conferences 
of the teacher group suggestions as to the problems and activities 
with which the pupils should be concerned in the English class- 
room. All the teachers will, of course, plan the group assemblies 
together and all will be continuously informed as to what is 
planned and what is being done in all the classrooms from day to 
day. They will also endeavor to agree as to standards of achieve- 
ment, provision for individual differences, and methods of 
evaluation. 

Some educators who regard themselves as “progressive” object 
to this plan of organization, particularly as regards the primary 
grades. They urge that it tends to emphasize subject matter divi- 
sions and hinders “integration”; also that younger pupils should 
come in contact with only a single teacher personality. As a sub- 
stitute some would surround the class teacher with specialists, who 
come in when called. The psychiatrists do not support the con- 
tention that children should have only one teacher; it is too much 
like knowing only one parent; and practical school men recog- 
nize the impracticability of the use of mere specialists. As Dewey 
says, the fact that it is possible to have too many teachers does not 
imply that there should be only one. Three, or at most four, are 
not too many in the primary grades, provided they work together 
as in the Codperative Group Plan. Experience has clearly estab- 
lished this. The best large projects, moreover, are usually those 
in which two or more teachers collaborate. The negative argu- 
ment based upon the idea of integration is purely theoretical. 

The Platoon Plan does not ordinarily provide adequately for 
cooperation and it does utilize specialists who are confined to 
narrow fields and who must therefore deal with many classes. 
Departmental organization as found in high schools is still less 
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satisfactory. Good codrdination of effort is frequently lacking 
even among English teachers themselves. Occasionally codpera- 
tion of all teachers in matters pertaining to English is attempted. 
The principles that should guide such attempts are those stated 
above for groups in the Codperative Plan. The application of this 
plan to high schools is feasible and is already being made. 


IMPLICATIONS FOR SUPERVISION 


This plan has important implications for supervision. Much of 
the cooperative effort which supervision is designed to foster is 
furthered by the activities of the groups themselves. They make 
meticulous attention to the work of individual teachers by general 
staff officers unnecessary. At the same time the conception of the 
curriculum as comprising a few large areas of experience, say 
five, instead of numerous subjects, opens the way for a simple 
and balanced supervisory organization. Each school system 
should have one leader for each area, with such assistants and 
consulting specialists as are deemed necessary, all working under 
the guidance of general codrdinating officers. This would insure 
to the language arts as much expert service as is provided for 
other areas. 

The ideals that are characteristic of these codperative groups 
of teachers are the ideals that should govern all instructional 
organization whatever. One reason why teaching is still so auto- 
cratic is because supervision has been so. Bosses are often benevo- 
lent, it is true; but while dictation that is exercised courteously 
may be easiest to endure, it is dictation none the less. Some ra- 
tionalize by saying, “It saves time”; others frankly admit that dis- 
cussion is hard to manage; still others appear never to have 
thought about it at all. 

A conscious technique is slowly being evolved. It is, naturally, 
the technique now much used by progressive teachers, especially 
those who approve the Project Method. To get a worth-while 
problem clearly in mind, project solutions, try them out, and 
judge results are the main steps. The leader’s concern is that the 
best possible contribution of each member of the group shall be 
made at each stage of progress. All the while he has a double 
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consciousness: what can I contribute and what can I do to insure 
the best contributions from the others? A safer order is this: 
first, I am merely chairman, the instrument through which inte- 
gration of thought and effort may be achieved; second, I am also 
one of this group and should give what I can the same as the 
others. The task requires imagination, sensitiveness, open- 
mindedness, quick perception, tact, genuine respect for other 
persons, and ready command of words. A sense of humor helps; 
also a moderate degree of readiness for change growing out of 
faith in progress and evolution.* 

Good organization is vital and not mechanical. Reference has 
already been made to the insufficiency of mere assignment of cer- 
tain jobs to certain persons. These persons must bear certain 
relations to each other and they must continue to do so. 

A group is organized when it is socialized, and only then. But 
socialization comes not by fiat; it comes by prayer and fasting. 
Friendliness helps, but its real value depends upon what purposes 
it aids in accomplishing. Ward heelers are noted for friendliness 
but they are also notorious for sharing in the waste and misappro- 
priation of public funds. Morale, faith in the cause and the will 
to do, is even more important but this too may be misdirected. 
Marauding armies have often had it. Faith in the leader can not 
be dispensed with, but it must not be permitted to lull the judg- 
ment to sleep. In a good organization there is a free circulation 
of ideas. This causes healthy growth. Everyone is stimulated 
and nourished. There is abundant air and sunshine—the air and 
sunshine of mutual respect and good will. And there is sharing 
—sharing in worthy purposes and in seeking to accomplish them. 
Good organization never simply is, it is always becoming. 
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CHAPTER VIII 


THE PERSONALITY AND TRAINING OF THE 
SUPERVISOR OF ENGLISH 


Haroip B. Lamport 


It should be perfectly clear, after consideration of the foregoing 
proposals, that successful attainment of the objectives and tech- 
niques of supervision will depend in large measure upon the 
personality and training of those individuals in positions where 
instructional leadership is to be expected. Responsibility for such 
leadership is of course shared by superintendents, supervisors, 
principals, and teachers, and each should make a positive con- 
tribution to the improvement of instruction. The discussion of 
the present chapter, however, is focused particularly upon the 
personality and training of the department head, the special sub- 
ject supervisor, and the general supervisor concerned with the 
supervision of English. 


THE SUPERVISOR AS LEADER 


The point of view. The point of view of this Yearbook is that 
the supervisor of today differs markedly from his predecessors of 
the nineteenth and early twentieth centuries. Inspection is no 
longer his chief function; it has given way to the improvement 
of instruction. Hence, in this discussion, he is not presented as a 
man with super-vision inherently entitled to command his sub- 
ordinates, but rather as an intelligent leader of his peers, equipped 
both by nature and by training to practice the techniques of co- 
operation in a democratic school system. 

Typical activities of the supervisor of English. By way of in- 
troduction it may be well to enumerate a few of the routine 
activities in which a supervisor of English engages during the 
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course of a week. The following, based upon actual experience 
of the writer, may be suggestive: 


1. A committee had been appointed to develop a new subject matter unit 
in grammar for the junior high school. The supervisor, being respon- 
sible for assembling unit in acceptable form for distribution to teachers, 
spent some time in preparing the manuscript. 

2. A salesman called to discuss the merits of a new textbook for the senior 
high school. The supervisor, temporarily diverted from his objective, 
took time to hear the bookman’s proposals, and to explain briefly why 
the textbook under discussion was not adapted to the procedure being 
followed in the local school. 

3. A call from the principal of an elementary school led the supervisor 
to visit that school to confer with the principal about the work of a 
teacher whose pupils had made a poor showing upon a recent achieve- 
ment test in English. At the close of the day, supervisor, principal, and 
teacher met to consider ways of improving the situation. 

4. As an outgrowth of this conference, the supervisor felt the need of visit- 
ing other teachers having comparable assignments. This activity took 
him to several schools for special visitation and consultation. Later in 
the week a group conference at which all teachers and principals con- 
cerned were present was held in the supervisor’s office. 

5. A supervisory bulletin relating to certain policies based upon the week’s 
visitations and conferences was prepared and distributed. 

6. A call from the program chairman of a local luncheon club asking the 
supervisor to substitute for a scheduled speaker resulted in his giving an 
impromptu talk upon efforts being made by the local high school to co- 
ordinate its work in English with that of a nearby university. 

7. In response to the superintendent’s request, the supervisor met with him 
to consider qualifications of applicants for an emergency appointment 
in the junior high school. 

8. At an after-school meeting of kindergarten teachers, the supervisor gave 
a prepared address upon “reading readiness,” and conducted a discus- 
sion of the topic. 

g. By special appointment, the supervisor met with an elementary teacher 
to perfect plans for a demonstration lesson to be given for other 
teachers. 

10. An unexpected visit by a principal and group of teachers from a neigh- 
boring state required the planning of a special visitation program for 
the guests, followed by a conference upon methods and materials used 
in the two school systems. 

11. Some time was devoted to an intensive study of the proposal of an ele- 
mentary principal to survey errors of usage made by pupils of his 
school. 

12. Two evenings of the week were devoted to work upon an article for a 
yearbook, and one evening at the public library checking proposed titles 
for a senior high school reading list. 
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A week’s work for the general supervisor of English would 
doubtless include many other professional duties. Some might 
be similar to those of the department head of a large school. 
He might be called upon to prepare a departmental teaching 
schedule, to classify pupils or readjust their programs, to call and 
instruct substitute teachers, to requisition supplies and instruc- 
tional materials, to plan and organize testing programs, to rate 
the performance of teachers, to serve on committees dealing with 
pupil or teacher relationships. Obviously he must be a versatile, 
adaptable individual. 


THE SupErvisor’s PERSONALITY 


Personality has always been regarded as an important factor 
in success. Granted that the supervisor has met the ordinary re- 
quirements for admission to college, and that he has accumulated 
a reasonable amount of training and experience, his personality 
still determines in large measure the outcomes of his work. A 
consideration of the major activities in which he engages will 
bring to light certain characteristics which contribute directly to 
his effectiveness, and which any ambitious supervisory officer can 
cultivate or to some extent control. 

Under the circumstances it seems advisable to present a some- 
what utopian picture of the supervisor’s personality. The fact 
that it is difficult to locate individuals who fit such a description 
should in no way lessen the value of the ideals suggested. 

Understanding. The supervisor must understand the condi- 
tions under which he works. His value in a modern school sys- 
tem is definitely related to his breadth of interest. He must 
know what is happening in the world, particularly in the fields 
of civic and economic life. He will therefore read widely on 
general affairs, attend lectures and forums, make friends in many 
other occupations besides his own, converse with them upon all 
sorts of topics, and be constantly alert to utilize his out-of-school 
contacts for his own professional improvement. He should pos- 
sess genuine intellectual curiosity, an interest in new ways of 
doing things, and the reasons for doing them. He must be open- 
minded, tolerant of the ideas of others, ready to adapt new ideas 
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to his own problems. With such characteristics he may be ex- 
pected to acquire a broad understanding of life as it exists for the 
child of today. 

On the other hand, he should understand the specific field in 
which he is working. Here he must exhibit not only a breadth 
of interest, but definite qualities of scholarship, a feeling for the 
niceties of language, a love for reading, and an intellectual urge 
to study. Without a genuine interest in literature, good usage, 
and creative writing, his usefulness as an expert in English will 
be distinctly limited. He should possess also an acquaintance 
with the basic theories of education. He must be interested in 
children as individuals as well as groups, must see in maladjusted 
pupils a challenge and an opportunity for service rather than a 
mere academic problem. 

A clear understanding of current conditions, both in and out of 
the schoolroom, depends to a great degree upon the supervisor’s 
attitude toward fact-finding. The value of any instructional pro- 
cedure must be determined in the light of all the facts available 
and their effects upon the learner, the teacher or supervisor, and 
the community. 


RESEARCH 


The authors of this volume have made frequent reference to 
research as a major activity in supervision. What character traits, 
if any, predispose the supervisor to success in this field? In the 
first place, he must be intellectually honest and open-minded, 
must think analytically, logically, and consistently, must not draw 
conclusions until all available data have been examined. He 
needs the vision to conceive, the initiative to undertake, the in- 
dustry to carry on, and the intelligence to appraise those types 
of experimentation and investigation which are related to the 
work of the English Department. He must be alert to see new 
things to do, be original in his treatment of new problems. 
Adequate research depends also upon carefulness in diagnosis, 
definiteness in following scientific procedures, decisiveness in 
drawing conclusions, and scholarship in preparing statements 
which carry conviction and influence future practice. On the 
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other hand, frankness in admitting failure or the abandonment 
of a hypothesis is quite essential. 

Certain types of research depend upon a willingness to read 
exhaustively; others make great use of interviews in which curi- 
osity and inquisitiveness tempered by politeness and courtesy are 
controlling factors. 

Not every person who supervises English will possess all of the 
character traits that contribute to research ability. One individual 
may be able to delegate to others the routine work of investiga- 
tion, and thus make up for his own shortcomings. Another may 
undertake the work himself and succeed only indifferently 
through lack of insight and resourcefulness. A third may fail 
because he has not the patience and perseverance to complete his 
investigations. However, the very attitude of research will in 
time overcome many of the characteristics which lead to failure. 
But the supervisor who makes light of research, who treats the 
findings of investigators with contempt because they appear to 
contradict preconceived notions, who regards tests and measure- 
ments as ill-advised and undemocratic, is certainly not following 
modern principles of supervision. 


INSPECTION 


One of the traditional methods of securing information has 
been through personal visitation and observation. In various sec- 
tions of this Yearbook the desirability of minimizing dependence 
upon such activities has been pointed out. Yet the inspectorial 
function still looms large in the program of many supervisory 
officers. What character traits are conducive to success in this 
regard? Certainly open-mindedness which recognizes differ- 
ences of opinion, fairness and justice toward those with whom 
he does not agree, consideration and sympathy for those under 
inspection, and self-control and poise in dealing with difficult 
situations, are of fundamental importance. To make his visita- 
tion worth while, the supervisor must not only be fortified by a 
thorough knowledge of pupil-teacher relationships and the mod- 
ern purposes of education, but must have the keenness to sense a 
situation quickly, the insight to see through the problems clearly, 
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and the ability to form judgments impersonally. His visitations 
will be much more effective if he is naturally pleasant, cheerful, 
and approachable. He should be tactful, in order not to antago- 
nize; modest, lest he focus undue attention upon himself; adapta- 
ble enough to meet teachers on their own level; optimistic enough 
to see some good in everyone. If, on the other hand, he makes 
a great display of being progressive and at the same time allows 
himself to appear egotistic or conceited, inconsiderate, unappre- 
ciative or impolite, it is fair to assume that he will rarely learn 
the true facts about those whose activities he inspects. 


CoOPERATIVE SUPERVISION 


Much has been said in earlier chapters about the need for co- 
operative techniques in supervision. It appears likely that certain 
individual characteristics of the supervisor will contribute directly 
to his attainment of these techniques. He must, for example, be 
unbiased enough to begin the study of a problem without pre- 
conceived prejudices. Fairness and honesty must be innate in his 
make-up. He will be alert to recognize the contribution of others 
to the discussion, eager to discover their point of view, calm and 
reserved enough not to become panicky if he is opposed in his 
own. He will be tolerant of modern conditions in the classroom, 
willing to accept his share of responsibility for existing difficul- 
ties, clever enough to propose possible solutions. Teachers and 
pupils alike will feel comfortable in his presence because they 
recognize in him qualities of courtesy, sympathy, and helpfulness. 
They will talk freely to him because they realize his genuine 
interest in the problems of education and because they believe he 
will act honorably in his dealings with them, will meet them on 
their own level, and not criticize them unjustly in their absence. 
He will ever be ready to talk over the problems of teachers when 
asked, sacrificing his own time and plans if need be to do so. He 
will contribute willingly to the investigations of others in the 
same spirit that he invites their assistance in carrying on his own. 
Thus he will build up the ideal of codperation in the minds of 
those with whom he works. 

In conducting codperative enterprises, the supervisor will be 
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fortunate if he has learned to talk with warmth and feeling, if 
he knows how to present his views in a clear, concise manner, if 
his speech is forceful and convincing, if he is magnetic enough 
to make others listen to what he has to say. He will, at the same 
time, guard against monopolizing the conversation, seeking rather 
to learn from others than to impress them with his superior 
wisdom. 

Many of the basic instincts of man must be sublimated if genu- 
ine cooperation is to be effectuated. The desire for power and 
fame, the tendency to show off, the inclination to dominate or 
exploit others for one’s own ends are definite characteristics which 
prevent helpful supervision and which must be suppressed. 


CurricuLUM BuILpING 


Curriculum building is now commonly regarded from two 
points of view: first, the selection and organization of those 
activities and experiences by which the child learns; second, the 
preparation of a written statement, or course of study, describing 
the curriculum and instructional materials recommended for a 
particular school system. 

The supervisor’s responsibility as a leader in curriculum build- 
ing is generally acknowledged. His success in this field calls for 
the basic understanding of conditions mentioned earlier in this 
chapter. In helping to decide upon experiences to be provided by 
the school, his familiarity with general social trends on the one 
hand and local conditions on the other will in large measure 
determine his contribution. Without real scholarship, a com- 
prehensive acquaintance with literature, and a broad knowledge 
of traditional requirements in the language arts, he will be seri- 
ously handicapped. But since curriculum building is most effec- 
tive when cooperative techniques are utilized, the personal quali- 
ties mentioned in the preceding section are unusually important. 

Success in curriculum building depends greatly upon the super- 
visor’s alertness in keeping abreast of the times. He must be 
watchful to detect new ideas, progressive yet discreet in adapting 
school practices to changing needs, optimistic yet cautious in 
advocating new policies, and resourceful in appropriating avail- 
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able materials to new purposes. He will need keen foresight to 
glimpse probable results ahead of time, to see where teachers 
and pupils are likely to encounter difficulties, to anticipate com- 
munity reactions, to plan in advance what to do should barriers 
arise. Latssez-faire methods of curriculum building can no longer 
be condoned in modern schools. 

It is in the selection of pupil experiences to be stressed in the 
curriculum that a genuine love for and understanding of chil- 
dren will be an asset to the supervisor. If he merely tolerates 
youngsters, or is so annoyed by them that he feels a constant urge 
to restrain them in their activities, if he cannot meet them on 
their own level and understand their conceptions of society, his 
contributions to curriculum building will be largely academic. 

The preparation of courses of study will tax the ingenuity of 
any supervisor. He will have need for boundless enthusiasm and 
initiative to undertake the task, for tireless industry and infinite 
patience to pursue his labor, for perseverance and thoroughness to 
complete it. When eventually his goal has been reached, he will 
need to exercise great care in putting his plans into effect. To 
the extent that he has stimulated codperative thinking on the part 
of all concerned will this portion of his work be easy. 

The recommending of textbooks and instructional materials 
is more and more falling to the lot of the supervisor. No one is 
in a more strategic position, presumably, to make sure that teach- 
ing helps are adapted to the curriculum and methods approved 
for the school system. Most textbooks and materials are brought 
to the attention of school people through publishers’ representa- 
tives, who ultimately find their way to the supervisor’s office. 
Dealing with them calls for courtesy and consideration, for fair- 
ness and honesty, for patience, self-control, and great tact. These 
representatives cannot be allowed to monopolize the supervisor’s 
time, yet they furnish one of the most fruitful sources of informa- 
tion and assistance available. There are times, however, when 
the supervisor must exercise not only frankness and candor in 
stating his case but firmness and decisiveness in refusing to be 
swayed by illogical or personal appeals. The best interests of the 
children must be kept uppermost. Above all, the supervisor must 
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be beyond reproach in his personal relationships with commercial 
agents. A high standard of morality is indispensable. 

The actual selection of instructional materials in the field of 
English puts a great demand upon the supervisor’s ability and 
willingness to read, to evaluate books quickly and accurately, to 
see relationships readily. Particularly will the subject supervisor 
and department head be called upon to recommend materials for 
outside reading. Here breadth of interest and understanding of 
contemporary life are important. However, in this regard as in 
most other phases of supervision, the codperative technique must 
be applied. Textbooks, reading lists, and classroom materials in 
general are most likely to be appreciated and utilized if teachers 
are given a generous part in selecting them. 


IN-SERVICE TRAINING OF TEACHERS 


The majority of supervisors other than superintendents have 
little to do with the selection of teachers. Inevitably, however, 
they find themselves charged with some measure of responsibility 
for building up desirable attitudes and methods in the depart- 
ment. Various techniques may be utilized—personal conferences, 
teachers’ meetings, supervisory bulletins, demonstration teaching, 
direction of professional reading and several more. Success in 
this field increases with experience and training in supervision. It 
is nevertheless closely related to the personality of the supervisory 
officer. 

Practically everything said up to this point has a bearing upon 
supervision of the in-service training of teachers. A broad under- 
standing of current events and social trends is fundamental; so is 
sympathetic attitude toward research and a familiarity with other 
techniques of fact finding. The ability to contribute to curricu- 
lum building and the preparation of materials must not be dis- 
counted. But in the light of modern conditions, the supervisor’s 
contribution to teacher training depends most of all upon his 
ability to employ codperative procedures. He must encourage in 
this connection those practices which he expects the teacher to 
adopt with her pupils, giving ample opportunity for self-activity, 
self-realization, and self-appraisal by those in training. 
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In his capacity as codrdinator of these activities, he will find 
need for all the enthusiasm, optimism, and magnetism at his 
command. Initiative, originality, and resourcefulness will be 
needed in many situations. Without patience, sympathy, and 
consideration for others he will not make much progress. He 
must at the same time have the power to inspire confidence in 
himself and his ideas, the animation and aggressiveness to move 
forward persistently toward his objectives, the open-mindedness 
to modify them in the light of all available evidence. Given these 
basic character traits, his own professional training should enable 
him to master approved methods of teacher training. If, how- 
ever, he is self-centered and conceited, shallow, opinionated, bi- 
ased and inconsiderate by nature, if he inclines toward dictatorial 
and coercive methods to accomplish his personal wishes, if he 
lacks the little niceties of manner that inspire confidence and 
loyalty in his associates, an exceptional amount of administrative 
support and training in service will be needed to make him a 
leader of teachers. 


ComMMUNITY RELATIONSHIPS 


More and more the supervisor is taking an important place in 
community affairs. He is frequently delegated as the superin- 
tendent’s representative. The supervisor of English may be 
presumcd by training to be especially well fitted for public appear- 
ances. What individual qualities will contribute notably to suc- 
cess in such an assignment? Perhaps personal appearance counts 
for more in such contacts than in any others the supervisor makes. 
Good taste in dress, a pleasant manner free from affectation, well- 
bred naturalness and grace in movement, and various other ele- 
ments combine to make up what may be called personal charm. 
While not absolutely fundamental to success, charm goes far to- 
ward establishing friendly relations with others. The supervisor 
who knows how to meet people, put them at their ease, and get 
them to talk freely and frankly; who is able to listen well, yet 
guard his own speech carefully, being frank and honest in what 
he does say, will command the respect of the community. When 
addressing public groups, he will find fluency and forcefulness 
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of speech and a command of good English essential; when writ- 
ing for local publications, his scholarship and creative ability in 
composition will prove indispensable. 

Probably the one most important qualification for maintaining 
desirable community relationships is good common sense. It 
should keep him from assuming ridiculous positions regarding 
public affairs, safeguard to him the ordinary privileges of citizen- 
ship, enable him to take a respected place in social life, and make 
him a welcome member of various local organizations. Through 
such contacts he will be able to acquire all sorts of information 
of value to him in his supervisory work. He will understand the 
children better because he knows the community. His efforts 
at curriculum building will be more worth while. His value 
as the school’s representative will be enhanced. When differences 
of opinion arise in the community, his word will be valued be- 
cause the public has come to know him as a worth-while per- 
sonality who shows a desire to serve that exceeds his desire for 
remuneration. Without such relationships he cannot hope to 
make his greatest contribution in the affairs entrusted to him. 


EFFEcTIVE INSTRUCTIONAL LEADERSHIP 


Perhaps all that has been said thus far can be summed up as 
effective instructional leadership. To list again under this head- 
ing all the qualities which contribute to effective leadership would 
exceed the limitation of the present discussion. Two publications 
of this Department are devoted to the matter.’ It must suffice 
here to point out that progressive leadership will call for those 
character traits which enable the supervisor to develop codpera- 
tive thought and action in pupils, teachers, administrators, and 
laymen which are in harmony with democratic philosophy on 
the one hand and scientific method on the other; which make 
him sensitive to the needs and resources of his community; which 
enable him to stand out as a reasonable, honorable person. 

1 Lindquist, R. D., and Others, Effective Instructional Leadership. Sixth Yearbook, 
Department of Supervisors and Directors of Instruction, National Education Association, 
I 


933- ‘ 
Rankin, P. T., and Others, Leadership in Instruction. Department of Supervisors 
and Directors of Instruction, National Education Association, 1935. 
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As was suggested at the outset, it is not easy to find an individ- 
ual possessing so many desirable traits. He would not long 
remain a supervisor of English. But many of the abilities can be 
developed to a marked degree through training of the proper 
sort. In the following paragraphs attention will be directed, 
therefore, to a consideration of this important matter. 


TRAINING OF THE SUPERVISOR 


Pre-service training. The supervisor of English needs two dis- 
tinct types of training—one to make him fairly expert in the sub- 
ject matter field of his specialization, and a second to familiarize 
him with the basic principles and practices of education. His 
undergraduate experiences will doubtless center around his study 
of English. He will thus acquire a broad acquaintance with lit- 
erature, a command of the techniques of composition and rhetoric, 
a knowledge of the principles of grammar. He will develop an 
interest in reading and an ability to use various types of study 
procedure. During this period he will lay the foundation also 
for that broad general training without which he will always be 
handicapped, through courses in history, philosophy, sociology, 
and economics. Biology or some other study emphasizing sci- 
entific method should be included. Toward the end of his un- 
dergraduate work he will be introduced to the basic principles of 
pedagogy and psychology, and the history of education, with 
special relation to the nature of the pupil, the fundamental prin- 
ciples of the learning process, and theory and practice of testing. 
Active participation in experimentation and research during this 
period will be very beneficial. He should have as extensive an 
opportunity as possible for practice teaching under competent 
supervision, so that when he sets out on his teaching career he 
may understand the basic methods of classroom management and 
instruction. 

This future supervisor will doubtless spend several years of 
his early professional life as a classroom teacher in the elementary 
or secondary school. Should he start out as principal or super- 
intendent of a small system he will probably be called upon to 
do a certain amount of teaching also. Without personal experi- 
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ence in the classroom he will never fully understand the real 
problems of instruction. Because of his enthusiasm at this time 
and his familiarity with the newer trends in education, he will 
probably become interested in curriculum revision, and take some 
active part in carrying it on. He may scarcely hope to be offered 
supervisory work on a very high level until he has spent five or 
more years in subordinate positions. 

Advanced training. In the meantime, either through summer 
sessions or extension courses he will have begun his graduate 
work. Perhaps he will take time off for another year or more 
of study in residence in one of the outstanding educational insti- 
tutions. This phase of his training has been extensively discussed 
elsewhere.’ It will include advanced courses in pedagogy and 
psychology, with special reference to the field of English and the 
teaching of reading. Further consideration will be given to the 
techniques of testing, measurements, and statistical procedures. 
He will come to know the principles underlying experimentation, 
and learn under guidance how to apply them in actual school 
situations. Additional training for directing teaching methods 
and codrdinating the efforts of the teaching staff will be impor- 
tant. He must understand also the techniques of case study and 
personnel work and the general principles underlying individual 
and social behavior. He will perfect his understanding of cur- 
riculum making, both as to accepted procedures and as to progres- 
sive practices throughout the country. 

Because he will inevitably be associated with various administra- 
tive officers and will at times exercise administrative functions, 
he will find out all he can about the basic principles and prac- 
tices in this field. The collection and distribution of school funds, 
the purchase of supplies and equipment, the making and filing 
of records, current practices in child accounting, the management 
and maintenance of school buildings, and many other adminis- 
trative matters have a direct bearing upon supervision. 

* Brueckner, L. J., and Others. Educational Supervision. First Yearbook of the Na- 
tional Conference on Educational Method. New York: Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1928. (Out of print.) 


Cook, Albert S., and Others. The Superintendent Surveys Supervision. Eighth 
Yearbook of the Department of Superintendence, National Education Association, 1930. 
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Training in public relations. A program of advanced training 
for the supervisor will not be complete without definite attention 
to the matter of his community relations. Training in this field 
will help him in the preparation and presentation of materials to 
mold public sentiment. It may well include a brief course in 
public speaking and news writing. It should give him a general 
understanding of the organization and objectives of parent- 
teacher associations, service clubs, character building groups like 
the Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A., Boy Scouts, and others with 
whom he may expect to have frequent contacts. It should 
acquaint him with quasi-educational groups like the “Quill and 
Scroll,” state and national forensic associations, and others in 
which he will later be especially interested as a supervisor of 
English. Training in public relations may well deal with the 
art of conducting interviews, group conferences and panel jury 
discussions, and public meetings of various sorts. Far too often 
has the school man been left to learn such procedures through 
bitter experience. 

Training for democratic leadership. Throughout this Year- 
book emphasis has been placed upon the use of codperative 
techniques. Here is a field which challenges the attention of pro- 
fessors of education who would render genuine service to super- 
visors. One course with such objectives is now being offered at 
the University of Michigan by Dr. S. A. Courtis.* It aims to 
develop a new type of codperative effort in “understanding the 
other fellow’s point of view,” “methods of reaching decisions,” 
“planning,” “delegating action,” “directing action,” “acting,” 
“judging,” “generalizing,” “harmonizing conflicts of opinion,” 
“protecting minority interests,” etc. Doubtless other universities 
will join in this movement so that soon prospective educational 
leaders may have a better idea of desirable codperative techniques. 

General effect of advanced training. All of this advanced train- 
ing should equip the supervisor with a basic philosophy of edu- 
cation applicable to schools in a democracy. It should ground 


* For a statement of the philosophy underlying this course, see Courtis, S. A., “Teacher 
Participation in Administration,” in Democratic Participation in Administration. Eighth 
Yearbook, Department of Elementary School Principals. Lansing: Michigan Education 
Association, 1935. 
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him thoroughly in those principles of psychology and pedagogy 
which govern pupil learning in a social setting. He should have 
attained a broad overview of the customary duties and privileges 
of supervisory officers and of the most efficient methods now 
known for codrdinating the work of teachers for the benefit of 
the children to be educated. He should also have mastered vari- 
ous techniques for appraising the accomplishment of the pupils, 
the teachers, and himself. 

In-service training of supervisors. Much of the supervisor’s 
training must still be secured on the job. Some of it will come 
through personal experience; a very important part will be the 
outgrowth of definite planning and organization of activities by 
the superintendent or other administrative officers to whom the 
supervisor is responsible. 

One of the most fruitful sources of inspiration and helpfulness 
will be the professional reading of the supervisor. He will need 
to plan his budget to provide for the purchase of outstanding 
books and periodicals dealing with supervisory problems. In- 
cluded in this category will be the yearbooks of various depart- 
ments of state and national educational associations and other 
professional organizations. Moreover, he must schedule his time 
to allow ample opportunity for the study of these materials. 
Without such helps he cannot hope to keep abreast of the times. 
He will read research bulletins and reports of educational confer- 
ences, particularly those related to the field of English. 

Attendance upon conventions and regional conferences will do 
much to stimulate his thinking and acquaint him with new 
methods of instruction. Within the limits of his ability he will 
participate in the discussions at such meetings, contribute papers 
when invited, and serve on committees from time to time. At 
these gatherings he will not overlook the commercial exhibits 
advertising current books and instructional materials. Frequently 
such exhibits prove more helpful to the supervisor than do the 
addresses on the programs. 

He will sacrifice much to maintain membership in various 
state and national organizations, including by all means the 
National Council of Teachers of English and its state afhliate, 
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and the Department of Supervisors and Directors of Instruction 
of the National Education Association. As the years go by he 
will thus build up a circle of professional acquaintances with 
whom he will continue to maintain friendly relations. Personal 
correspondence with such people will make possible an exchange 
of ideas and mutual helpfulness of inestimable value. 

The supervisor’s training in service will be intimately related 
to his efforts to provide added training for those under his super- 
vision. As he seeks to acquaint teachers with new methods and 
materials of instruction, his own value to the school system in- 
creases. Every teacher is familiar with the benefits derived from 
trying to make a point clear to some one else. The supervisor’s 
preparation for teachers’ meetings, group conferences, and public 
addresses, his attempts to organize and direct curriculum revi- 
sion, and his contributions to the preparation of instructional 
materials, all react as much to his own development as to that 
of the teachers and pupils he seeks to serve. 

Space does not permit a discussion of all the experiences which 
contribute to his training-in-service. Among other outstanding 
ones might be mentioned travel, attendance upon summer school, 
study through extension courses, visitation of other school systems, 
and membership upon course-of-study and curriculum commit- 
tees. Through his participation in community affairs, he profits 
from membership in service clubs, fraternal organizations, and 
social clubs. All such contacts tend to strengthen his personality, 
give him poise and self-confidence, and stimulate him to under- 
take new problems. He cannot afford, of course, to become so 
deeply involved in the affairs of community groups that he neg- 
lects his professional duties. Common sense, as already stated, 
should help him to discover the point of diminishing returns. 

The superintendent's contribution to the in-service training of 
the supervisor. The supervisor's development in service depends 
much upon the attitude of the administrative officers with whom 
he works. In keeping with the idealistic note sounded in this 
chapter, let it be assumed that the superintendent is genuinely 
interested in the supervisor’s progress, and realizes that the suc- 
cess of the administration depends much upon the carrying out 
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of a professional supervisory program. Under such conditions 
jealousy between administrators and supervisors will be reduced 
to a minimum. The avenues through which the supervisor nor- 
mally influences the teachers and pupils will be kept open. The 
superintendent will not only wish the supervisor success, but will 
bend every effort to provide conditions under which it may take 
place. What may he do in this connection? 

In the first place, he must make clear the basic philosophy of 
supervision to be accepted in the school system. Much will de- 
pend upon whether the supervisor is regarded as a line or staff 
officer. Presumably the superintendent will draw up a statement 
of guiding principles governing his program, to avoid possible 
misunderstandings among various subordinates. 

Several ways of training his supervisors are open to the super- 
intendent. He may depend upon personal conferences at stated 
or irregular times. He may arrange for round table conferences 
at which supervisors, principals, and staff officers discuss common 
problems. He may organize general or special committees 
through which supervisors are brought into contact with other 
members or departments of the school system and the community. 

Naturally the superintendent will do his best to keep informed 
regarding the department of instruction in order that he may 
make a personal contribution to its efficiency. He may depend 
upon elaborate weekly, monthly, or annual reports, to be fol- 
lowed by supervisory conferences. He may rely merely upon 
reports of visitation by supervisors, followed by personal visita- 
tion. In larger school systems, however, administrative matters 
will prevent much actual visitation by the superintendent. 

Many superintendents make a practice of attending meetings 
conducted by their supervisors. In some cities other supervisors 
are requested to attend and, later, to offer suggestions designed 
to improve the procedure. Sometimes general regulations for 
such meetings are prepared by the central office. Frequently su- 
perintendents recommend specific professional readings that con- 
tribute to supervisory problems. Often they make arrangements 
to supply supervisors with special professional materials. In 
some cities superintendents provide training courses for super- 
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visors, taught either by themselves or by experts from nearby 
universities. In other places, provision is made for experts from 
outside to visit the schools in company with those engaged in 
supervision, and later to offer advice upon supervisory techniques. 
In cases where important changes in method or curriculum are 
under consideration, experts are often engaged to talk directly 
to the teachers in support of policies recommended by supervisors ; 
when perplexing research problems arise, specialists in statistics 
are brought in. In this way perplexing problems may be solved 
and at the same time the future value of both supervisors and 
teachers enhanced. 

In the last analysis the superintendent’s chief contribution to 
the supervisor’s development comes through his kindly attitude, 
sympathetic encouragement, and reasonable support of the super- 
visor’s activities. Under such conditions supervisors worthy of 
their positions will rise to their noblest attainment and do their 
best to provide the right sort of training for the children to whose 
education they contribute. 

The concluding portion of this chapter will be given over to a 
bibliography of professional books and magazines which should 
contribute particularly to the training of the supervisor of 
English. 
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CHAPTER IX 


RESEARCH CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE MODERN 
PROGRAM IN ENGLISH 


Harry A. GREENE 


The development of a modern program of instruction in Eng- 
lish would be incomplete if not impossible without some con- 
sideration being given to the contributions of research to the 
subject. The purpose of this chapter is to place before teachers 
and supervisors a brief summary of significant trends in the de- 
velopment of (1) curricular content, (2) methods of instruction, 
and (3) materials and techniques of measurement in English as 
they appear to have been affected by recent research. For the 
purposes of this discussion these three points offer the major basis 
of organization. The point of view assumed is definitely that 
research in any instructional field is important only to the degree 
that it influences practice. 

The interpretation of research as it affects English instruction 
is a difficult task. It is one that preferably should not be under- 
taken by one person. The summary here presented doubt- 
less reflects too largely the interpretations of a single individual 
with a somewhat localized point of view and with the results of 
his own research program perhaps a bit too much in the fore- 
ground. It is hoped that the reader will interpret it with this 
understanding. 


Osyectives, CoNTENT, AND PLACEMENT OF THE CURRICULUM 


Point of view as related to objectives. Naturally, the English 
curriculum is affected by the particular philosophical and socio- 
logical points of view which are accepted as underlying effective 
work in language instruction. Point of view reveals itself in the 
definition of objectives. The acceptance of the social utility 
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theory as the basis for the curriculum means the statement of 
objectives quite different from those implied by the acceptance of 
some other point of view. For example, research in the evaluation 
of the social objectives of language instruction indicates that the 
time given to oral expression in the curriculum should be in- 
creased. This is in line with the recognized experience of all ob- 
servers, which is that children as well as adults speak much more 
than they write, except under the somewhat artificial stimulus of 
school conditions. Yet most textbooks, courses of study, and 
teachers have shown an apparent unwillingness to adjust the in- 
structional emphasis adequately to meet this need. 

In general, the more comprehensive studies of the objectives of 
instruction in English have assumed a utilitarian point of view. 
However, in the majority of such investigations the objectives 
appear to have been evaluated in terms of what selected groups 
of supposedly qualified persons think are important. For exam- 
ple, Pendleton (48)* assembled over 1500 statements of aims and 
submitted them to selected teachers for evaluation. Bobbitt (4) 
worked with teachers in Los Angeles and secured a weighting of 
objectives based on opinions. Searson (54) asked adult opinions 
on what demands society makes on certain broader areas of Eng- 
lish abilities. Zook (68) checked objectives as stated in courses 
of study. Smith (57) analyzed the aims of teaching composition 
from 156 high school courses of study selected from 35 states in 
connection with the National Survey of Secondary School Eng- 
lish. Each of these studies has resulted in specific lists of appar- 
ently desirable outcomes, some of them extremely vague, but 
each tending to emphasize English as a useful tool in meeting 
the daily demands of thought and expression. 

In contrast with this procedure is the much more infrequently 
used method of analyzing language activities of adults and chil- 
dren to discover what outcomes are really useful in meeting life’s 
demands on language. The English Club of Greater Chicago 
asked 346 senior high-school pupils to mark a check-list of com- 
mon uses of English with the result that the writing of friendly 
letters appeared as the only most common out-of-school use of 

1 Figure in parentheses refers to bibliography entry at end of chapter. 
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written English (60). McKee (43) made a compilation of the 
vocabulary used by children in theme-writing. Fitzgerald (18) 
analyzed more than 3000 letters written by fourth, fifth, and 
sixth grade pupils in an attempt to discover differences in con- 
tent, form, and the situations in which they were written. In 
spite of the fact that the children wrote 13 different types of letters 
to 18 different classes of people, there were relatively slight dif- 
ferences in types of letters from grade to grade. A very useful 
vocabulary list came from the study. 

There is need for much greater emphasis on the vocabulary 
aspects of English in spite of the excellent contributions of Thorn- 
dike (64), Horn (32), Gates (19), and others to the vocabularies 
of spelling and reading. As a matter of fact, most available 
vocabulary studies are of limited usefulness in English due to the 
fact that in the compilation of spelling and reading vocabularies 
little or no attention is paid to the matter of variations in mean- 
ings produced by context. A word may have one meaning in 
one contextual setting and quite another meaning in an- 
other setting, with no variation in spelling. Research in this 
area of language implies an unusual type of scholarship, but in 
spite of this difficulty it needs to be done. For example, Horn 
has pointed out more than 100 separate meanings for the word 
“run.” Incidentally, this is an area in which teachers of 
English will find rich material for further emphasis in the 
development of variation in expression on the part of their 
pupils. 

Curriculum research until recently has looked upon the col- 
lection of errors in written and oral composition as a rich source 
of instructional material. The influence of the studies of Charters 
and Miller (11), Wilson (66), and others is evidence of this im- 
portance. However, these studies, being largely tabulations of 
error frequencies, have tended to place too great stress on the 
error side of usage. After all, it is not merely the piling up of cer- 
tain language errors which should interest the curriculum maker. 
He should be concerned with the relation of these errors to the 
total language situation. The language curriculum must be con- 
structive as well as corrective. 
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Oral-written language emphasis. The common-sense applica- 
tion of the social utility point of view to the English curriculum 
leads logically to the recognition of a need for far greater em- 
phasis on the oral language skills. In the National Survey, Dr. 
Dora Smith (57) found relatively little emphasis being given to 
oral English, but in the schools in which the emphasis was found 
a much more functional program of English instruction resulted. 
New stimulus to the development of oral language emphasis has 
been given through the development of portable recording equip- 
ment which makes it possible to secure accurate and verbatim 
records of the various types of oral language activities (23). 
Work of this type has been carried on by Dr. Greet (25) and many 
others interested in the speech aspects of English. In the Uni- 
versity of Iowa Language Laboratory many hundreds of thou- 
sands of words of oral language have been recorded and analyzed 
for curricular purposes. This equipment makes possible the use 
of the error-quotient in the study of oral language, since the in- 
vestigator is able to secure a complete and continuous record of 
the language activities of each individual child over a long period 
of time. Such records are proving to be very useful in determin- 
ing the types of things children talk about, the complexity of the 
sentences they use, the extent and type of vocabulary used, the 
actual language forms employed, and other pictures of basic 
oral language skills. Only recently more than 100,000 running 
words of oral language have been recorded, transcribed, and 
transferred to Hollerith cards by means of an objective code (22). 
Out of this collection of data much interesting and objective in- 
formation has already been obtained concerning the types and 
complexity of the sentences used by children. The data are to 
be further analyzed to reveal evidence on the identity and fre- 
quency of usage of nouns, pronouns, adjectives, adverbs, etc. This 
type of information should practically guarantee the possibility 
of including in the language curriculum opportunity for pupil- 
experience with the precise language forms which children them- 
selves struggle to employ. 

Standards of usage and practice. The uncritical application of 
the social utility point of view to the development of the English 
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curriculum will result in lowering the general plane of language 
usage. Due to the fact that most adults themselves have a totally 
inadequate criterion of what constitutes correct usage, a cross- 
section of such usage might result in a serious lowering of the 
standards. While it is true that English is a live language and 
must therefore be in a state of constant adjustment to the de- 
mands of good social usage, it is also true that there must be 
certain leavening forces operating to prevent a too rapid decline 
below the levels of social acceptability. Obviously, objective 
standards of usage must be provided which represent relatively 
high levels of control over the desired usages. The contributions 
of Pooley’s Handbook of Current English Usage (49), Leonard’s 
Current English Usage (40), the Wisconsin Report on English 
Usage (67), and Greene’s Criterion for the Course of Study in the 
Mechanics of English Composition (24) will be found useful in 
this area. 

Specifics of instruction. ‘The six major lines of approach which 
have been followed by investigators in their search for the 
specifics of curriculum content have been admirably identified by 
Lyman (42) as follows: 


1. Studies of the functional and disciplinary values of formal grammar. 

2. Analysis of the specific characteristics of expressional products of high 
merit. 

3. Surveys of the various types of usages found in the products of pupils 
at given school levels. 

4. Surveys of the frequency with which certain language details, as punc- 
tuation marks, are used. 

5. Computations of the frequency of specific language errors. 

6. Analysis of high quality products to discover the specifics of instruction 
in rhetoric. 


The functional and disciplinary values of formal grammar have 
been difficult to reveal through the results of research. Hoyt’s 
(33) study in 1906 led to the conclusion that “there is about the 
same relationship existing between grammar and composition 
and grammar and interpretation as exists between any two totally 
different subjects, as grammar and geography.” The work of 
Asker (2), Briggs (7), Segel and Barr (55), and the more recent 
studies by Butterworth (9) and Ortmeyer (47) lend little support 
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to the belief that formal grammar reveals itself in any significant 
degree in increased expressional abilities. Furthermore, the latter 
studies show clearly that there is little or no relationship between 
the knowledge of specific rules and the control over the situations 
covered by the rules. This is true in the case of mechanical skills 
like punctuation and in the more subtle areas of usage. These 
results indicate that perhaps the best defense for the teaching of 
formal grammar rests in the contribution it may make to more 
effective mastery of foreign languages. If the dissimilarity in the 
grammatical structure of different languages does not discour- 
age this assumption, perhaps the sheer loss due to transfer plus 
the loss of effort in teaching the grammar to the many who take 
no foreign language would do so. 

The well-known study by Stormzand and O’Shea (62) prob- 
ably represents the best example of an attempt to determine the 
specifics of instruction through the analysis of products of high 
merit. In this investigation a wide range of writing was analyzed 
varying from classical prose to material from the daily news- 
paper and light fiction. Compositions written by children in 
grades six and up and samplings of letters and articles written by 
adults were also included. While the results of this investigation 
made available some very interesting data relative to sentence 
structure, the parts of speech and their uses, etc., these results 
were not the most significant products of the study. Undoubtedly 
the use of the “error quotient” technique in this study was its 
most important contribution. 

As a result of administering specially designed tests to more 
than a million pupils in schools scattered throughout the United 
States, O’Rourke shows evidence of much stress on some of the 
niceties of expression with inadequate mastery of a few essen- 
tials. His data offer some interesting new hints on the difficulty 
and the order of presentation of usages which should interest the 
curriculum maker. 

In the field of punctuation a number of studies combine to 
shed some additional light on the relative social burden carried 
by certain specific variations in usage. Bontrager (5) working 
with the Criterion for the Course of Study in the Mechanics of 
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Written Composition (24) identified practically all of the possible 
variations in the use of each of the specified punctuation rules. 
Variations of from one to eighteen different types per rule were 
found. Obviously each variant of such a rule represents a poten- 
tial learning situation for the child. The next step in the prob- 
lem, therefore, is to attempt to discover the frequency of usage 
of each variation in the written work of children and adults. For 
this purpose, however, it is difficult if not impossible to secure 
material for analysis written by adults or by children under 
normal, out-of-school conditions. A project involving the analysis 
of more than a million running words of compositions and let- 
ters written by individuals at various grade levels is now under 
way in the Language Laboratory at the State University of Iowa. 
Preliminary samplings fromn these data point the way to the ac- 
curate identification of the specifics of punctuation which do most 
of the work in written English. Mechanical tabulation equip- 
ment is used in this project. 

Grade placement. Convincing evidence of the need for re- 
search in the determination of the proper grade placement of 
English subject matter lies in the consistent disagreement among 
so-called authorities. Undoubtedly some research must lie back 
of the grade allocation of instructional units in the more recent 
textbooks and courses of study, but if so it is not generally avail- 
able. 

The following six factors, which should determine the grade 
placement of course of study content in English, are fairly well 
recognized: 


1. The frequency and the cruciality of the specific skills in the language 
activities of adults. 

2. The frequency and the cruciality of the specific skills in the language 
demands made on children both in and out of school. 

3. The psychological readiness of the pupil to make use of the skills as 
evidenced by his own attempts. 

4. The relation of the units to each other unit in terms of facilitation and 
interference. 

5. The number of different skills which it is psychologically possible for 
the pupil to handle at any given grade level. 

6. The innate learning difficulty of the skills. 
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Certain of these factors lend themselves quite readily to inves- 
tigation while others discourage it. The attempts of Charters 
(11), Wilson (66), and others in the cataloging of errors in usage, 
the work of Pressey (51, 52) and Stormzand (62) in the analysis 
of the written products are examples of attempts to study the 
first of these factors. The studies of Cesander (10), Hamilton 
(29), Cockrill (12), Goltry (22), Laughlin (38), Nixon (44), 
and others in the analysis of the written and spoken language of 
children are attempts to offer some evidence on the second of 
these factors. The investigations of Cesander (10), Bontrager 
(5), and the large project now under way in the writer’s language 
laboratory are intended to afford some indications as to the 
child’s own attempts to make use of the various skills. Little or 
no evidence is available concerning the supplementation and in- 
terference due to the presentation of language skills in different 
order or sequence. O’Rourke’s (46) data probably afford the 
most suggestive basis for inference here. Almost nothing except 
the most subjective evidence is available on the problem of how 
many different skills a pupil can master in a given grade. Simi- 
larly very little is known about the real learning difficulty of 
language usages. This is a very difficult problem but one which 
deserves much more attention. Some indirect evidence from 
O’Rourke’s (46) study shows rather startling persistence of errors. 
Kennedy (36) in a study of verb usages showed that many com- 
mon verbs revealed wide differences in apparent difficulty of mas- 
tery as indicated by persistence of errors. In this study the opera- 
tion of interferences in learning was evident. Gettys (20) found 
similar conditions operating in the case of certain punctuation 
usages. In the opinion of the writer this entire area of grade 
placement of subject matter in English is in the greatest need of 
refined and critical research. 


MeETHops OF INSTRUCTION IN ENGLISH 


Methods of teaching depend upon the point of view which is 
taken with respect to the whole function of instruction in Eng- 
lish. In a similar way they are dependent upon the content and 
the grade placement of the subject-matter units. If the outcomes 
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are to be formal and mechanical rather than functional and crea- 
tive, the methods of instruction must be selected accordingly. 

Studies of grammar as method in English have not proved en- 
couraging in the light of modern objectives. Studies by Asker 
(2) and by Boraas (6) showed that “knowledge of formal gram- 
mar influences ability to judge the grammatical correctness of a 
sentence and ability in English composition only to a negligible 
degree.” Ortmeyer (47) and Butterworth (9) both showed no 
significant carry-over of the knowledge of punctuation rules to 
the correct use of the rule. Their evidence also showed clearly 
that the correct use of the situation covered by the rule did not 
in any sense imply a mastery of the rule itself. 

There seems to be extensive evidence of the effectiveness of 
individualized diagnosis and remedial drills in the mastery of the 
more formal usages and skills. Guiler (26, 27) reports favorable 
results in the ninth grade and in college freshmen classes. Con- 
trolled experiments by Anderson (1), Esslinger (16), Thomas 
(63), and Williams (65) all established the superiority of specific 
types of drill materials over classroom instruction without the 
drill in the elimination of common elementary school language 
errors. Thomas (63) showed that the use of a specific type of 
formal drill not only reduced the number of technical errors 
made by pupils in responding to a formal test of a similar type 
but also carried over to the reduction of similar technical errors 
in written compositions. 

Gunn (28) reports the results of the use of twenty-five minutes 
of drill each week in reading, vocabulary, and the mechanics of 
English as reflected in improved scores on standardized tests 
made by high school pupils. No control groups were used but 
in terms of norms for the standardized tests the growth improve- 
ment shown is far more than the normal expectancy. Hinchman 
(31) working with slow groups of freshmen used a modified 
course of study which produced improvements of from one to 
three years of normal growth as revealed by three standardized 
tests. Further experimentation is needed along these lines with 
more attention given to the control of variables. 

Heavy schedules and larger classes should make teachers more 
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appreciative of the results of the study made by Fellows (17) on 
the influence of theme-reading on the elimination of technical 
errors. In this experiment each of twelve teachers taught two 
sections of ninth grade English composition for a period of 
twelve weeks. During four days of the week drills were given on 
thirty of the more definite skills in written usage. On the last 
day of the week compositions were written. The themes of one 
group were read by the teacher. All errors were carefully 
checked by an error-guide and code and a letter grade assigned. 
The themes were then given back to the pupils to rewrite and 
return in corrected form. This was the “theme-correction” 
method. The compositions of the other group were also read but 
no indication of error was given to the pupil, although a letter 
grade was given. The themes were returned to the pupils but 
they were not required to be rewritten or re-submitted. 

While the statistical analysis of the results of this experiment 
indicates that theme-correction was slightly more effective in the 
elimination of the technical errors emphasized in the study, it is 
doubtful if the teacher’s time in reading and marking the themes 
and the pupils’ time in rewriting them was time well-spent. The 
results show that the theme-correction method was superior in 
the improvement of ability in punctuation and grammar but 
inferior in the correction of spelling and capitalization errors, 
and that it was more effective in improvement of ability in Eng- 
lish mechanics among the brighter pupils. Fellows himself 
makes the significant statement that “no longer can a teacher feel 
confident that meticulous reading and correction of pupils’ themes 
will effectively eliminate all the errors therein.” In general, this 
same conclusion was indicated by Norton’s (45) study a number 
of years earlier. On the basis of similar evidence Lyman (42) 
emphasizes the value of the laboratory procedure in language- 
composition. 

The importance of integrating instruction in English with 
other subject-matter fields is revealed in the experimental evi- 
dence. Gillett (21) carried through a carefully planned program 
of integration of English instruction with a unit of pioneer life 
in the fourth grade with the result that the entire class made 
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growths far in excess of the normal expectancy for individuals of 
their mental levels. Lee and Root (39) conducted a similar ex- 
periment at the seventh and eighth grade levels. In the experi- 
mental group the social studies, art, and English were taught as 
an integrated program. In the control groups each was taught 
as a separate subject. Results obtained by standard measures of 
achievement and by the Symonds Adjustment Questionnaire 
favored the control groups in two instances and the experimental 
procedure in one. The authors point out that the results are 
probably conditioned to a considerable degree by the training 
and personality of the teachers in each grade. 


MEASUREMENT OF ACCOMPLISHMENT IN ENGLISH 


Research in the evaluation of achievement in English appears 
to center around two major problems: first, the improvement of 
the content of the instruments; second, the improvement in the 
techniques of measurement. The first of these problems lies in 
the field of curriculum research and improvement. Clearly, tests 
suitable in content and affording a sufficiently detailed analysis of 
abilities cannot be made until the basic skills are definitely identi- 
fied and instructional units designed to develop these skills are 
incorporated in the curriculum. The answer to the second prob- 
lem is to be found only by experimentation under carefully 
controlled conditions. 

Early students of measurements in English recognized the in- 
adequacy of subjective judgments as they were reflected in teach- 
ers’ marks. Composition scales were developed hopefully but 
were not well received by teachers of English. As a matter of 
fact the real value of composition scales for the teacher untrained 
in their use is still open to question. However, it seems to be 
possible to train the teacher to become a fairly effective user of 
the scale, as was shown by Hudelson (34). Lyman (42) sum- 
marizes his discussion of the value of scales with the following 
query and statement: “. . . may not the best service of composi- 
tion scales lie in the fact that they make trained scorers more 
definitely aware of the various elements to which they attach im- 
portance in determining the merits of composition? When a 
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good scale is used by experts, many of the values claimed for it 
in appraising school products may be very worth while indeed.” 

In the opinion of the writer, letter-writing scales of the type 
developed by Lewis (41) should find a much wider usefulness in 
English classes. The social importance of letter writing among 
the language skills should serve to stimulate this emphasis, and 
the specific nature of the scales should encourage teachers in their 
use both as models and for measurement. 

The somewhat vague results obtained from the use of composi- 
tion scales in general has done much to promote the development 
of objective types of tests of such English skills as are identifiable 
for diagnostic and analytical purposes. The early work of Char- 
ters and Kirby (37) in the development of grammar tests which 
were essentially tests of language usage stimulated interest along 
these lines. The Presseys with their students have produced com- 
position tests of limited diagnostic possibilities. Ballenger inves- 
tigated the validity of a large number of devices for the measure- 
ment of different aspects of language ability. His selection of 
tests was finally reduced to twelve tests dealing with fourteen 
specific skills and containing more than five hundred items. The 
tests sampled into spelling, word meaning, choice of words, cor- 
rect usage, grammatical form recognition, faulty expressions, 
sentence sense, sentence structure, sentence organization, capitali- 
zation, punctuation, paragraph structure, paragraph organization. 
Later these test elements were reorganized to appear as the lowa 
Elementary Language Tests. The lowa Every-Pupil Tests of 
Basic Language Skills for 1935 and 1936 utilized many of the 
same skills. 

Measurement of language abilities in the primary grades quite 
generally has been neglected. The only extensive attempt to 
construct an instrument for use in the first, second, and third 
grades which has come to the writer’s attention was developed 
experimentally by Miss Shepherd and later revised and expanded 
to appear as the lowa Primary Language Test (56). This test 
emphasizes such elements of actual life situations as ordinary 
conversation, description of a lost article, relating an experience 
interestingly, the use of the telephone, the easier language usages, 
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and a few of the common courtesies necessary in certain social 
situations. 

Recent investigations in the preparation of test and drill mate- 
rial in English have made it apparent that single samplings of 
language usages do not afford an adequate basis for determining 
the pupil’s mastery of the situation. O’Rourke (46) found, for 
example, that almost ten times as many pupils failed to correct 
“oughtn’t never” as failed to correct “never give to no.” At the 
college level this is equally true. In the lowa Placement Ex- 
aminations, English Training, Smith (58) found scores repre- 
senting 57 per cent, 77 per cent, and 93 per cent of correct re- 
sponses to three different items dealing with the formation of 
the possessive plural of nouns ending in s. The tendencies of 
tests and drills to sample widely but to give very limited experi- 
ence with certain of the basic usages are revealed in two studies. 
Bunch (8) analyzed fifteen current standardized tests to show 
the frequency of use of each language situation and the precise 
word-form used in the tests. He found that of 368 individual 
elements 202, or 55 per cent, appeared only once in the analysis. 
Crawford (13) in an analysis of eighteen language drill books 
found 610 separate elements of which 224, or 36.7 per cent, ap- 
peared only once. Of the 368 elements found in the tests, 139 
did not appear at all in the drills. This may possibly explain 
why some of the attempts to demonstrate the efficiency of drills 
through the use of language tests have failed. 

Improvement in the construction of language test items appears 
to parallel studies in testing techniques. In the measurement of 
word meanings Dolch (15) concluded that the multiple-choice 
form was unsuited for use since it offered the pupil so many 
wrong suggestions. His opinion based upon this study indicates 
that objective tests often fail entirely to show the true relative 
difficulty of the words or the extent of the pupil’s word knowl- 
edge. Kelley (35) experimented with five methods of testing 
word meanings. He concluded that matching and multiple- 
choice tests correlated most highly with his criterion, which was 
the pupil’s ability to use the word correctly in a sentence. 

In an attempt to determine experimentally the relative merits 
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of two types of item form, Haworth (30) constructed two sets 
of items on the same content. One set of items required the stu- 
dent to recognize and correct an error in the exercise; the other 
was stated in alternate-response form. No significant differences 
in the validity or objectivity of the test items appeared in his 
data. However, his results showed a significant superiority in 
reliability for the correction form of the item. Stickney (61) in 
a similar type of study showed that the recognition-correction 
form of the item was equally valid, slightly more reliable, and 
much more economical in terms of teacher and pupil time ex- 
penditure than the multiple-choice items over the same content. 
Spaulding (59), working with punctuation items, found that the 
recognition-correction form of the test was just as valid, showed 
significantly higher reliability, and was much more economically 
scored by the teacher than was the proof-reading test over the 
same material. Reno (53) found that a proof-reading technique 
was slightly superior to the recognition test for the measurement 
of similar abilities. Powell (50) checked ninth grade themes in 
an attempt to determine the efficiency of the error count and the 
error quotient as measures of English mastery. He found the 
extent of sampling necessary and the time required for an 
adequate error check practically invalidated this method for class- 
room use. Davitt (14) more recently found a significant rela- 
tionship between pupils’ responses to capitalization and punctua- 
tion items in a standardized test and their own correct usage as 
revealed in an analysis of eighteen compositions per pupil written 
during the year. 

Some recent investigations in the use of a dictation technique 
in testing for punctuation and capitalization abilities indicate 
encouraging possibilites. Much more work needs to be done 
along these lines. The development of teaching and testing in- 
struments for oral language is also in need of further emphasis. 
Following the development and use of electrical recording equip- 
ment (3), the prospects appear much brighter for more adequate 
measurement in oral English. A project now under way in the 
writer's language laboratory is expected to culminate in a series 
of scales based on oral compositions given by children under con- 
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trolled conditions in response to specific stimuli. These scales, 
standardized by grades, are to be made available on phonograph 
records in order that the pupil and teacher may actually hear 
what an oral composition on that subject and of that particular 
quality sounds like. It is hoped that such instruments may stimu- 
late a more effective emphasis on oral English. 
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CHAPTER X 


THE CHALLENGE OF THE YEARBOOK PROGRAM TO 
THE AVERAGE AMERICAN SCHOOL SYSTEM 


Dora V. SMITH 


The program of the Yearbook Committee presents a signifi- 
cant challenge to the English teachers and supervisors of America. 
The question remains, what are we to do with it? Not a reader 
will follow the stimulating suggestions of Mr. Hatfield’s dynamic 
curriculum without wishing at once to translate them into prac- 
tice in his own classroom. Not a teacher but would exchange 
immediately the narrow confines of his accustomed institution 
for the richer, more meaningful environment described by Miss 
LaBrant at University High School in The Ohio State University. 

This program, we all recognize, represents an ideal—an ideal 
which America will take years to achieve. It is presented at the 
moment to an educational world which, in the main, devotes two 
weeks to noun clauses and their use in the sentence, but has no 
time for the proper choice of magazines and newspapers in the 
reading program of youth—an educational world which depends 
for its materials upon textbooks, some of which devote seventeen 
pages to Chaucer and five to all phases of current literature com- 
bined. The fundamental question is, what are its chances of 
success in the schools of our country today? 

I do not wish to be pessimistic. I wish merely to face the facts, 
as any reader will inevitably do, in contrasting the program pre- 
sented in this Yearbook with the situation nearest at hand. It 
would be easy for a less courageous and far-seeing group of edu- 
cators, bound as they are in many localities by narrow prescrip- 
tions in curricula, with methods conditioned by desks nailed 
to the floor, and with an examination system which takes 
cognizance chiefly of facts and skills, to repudiate the program 
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without a trial. But that would be fatal. It would lead only to 
greater discouragement in the future. The question at issue for 
most of us is this: if we cannot adopt the program in its entirety, 
how much of it can we accept? What portions of it can we 
put into effect at once without drastic administrative changes or 
revolutionary classroom procedures? 

In the first place, we can study its fundamental platform; we 
can grasp its essential principles, and we can move toward their 
incorporation into our local programs by every means at our 
command. 

To begin with, in the teaching of English expression, we can 
keep our instruction close to life. We can substitute for the old 
rhetorical centers of expression those functional elements which 
recent investigations have proved vital in everyday speech and 
writing. We can do away with formal artificial units in narra- 
tion, description, exposition, and argument and replace them, in 
situations natural to speaking and writing, with such activities 
as making announcements, carrying on conversation, engaging 
in informal discussion, giving reports, writing letters, and shar- 
ing person! experiences. That in itself will lead toward the 
greater socialization of our program whether all of the sugges- 
tions of the Experience Curriculum can be followed or not. 

In the second place, we can put renewed emphasis in our teach- 
ing of English expression upon the importance of having some- 
thing to say and a valid reason for saying it, and upon the 
distinctly instrumental character of the necessary technical 
equipment for achieving our language ends. We can accept the 
program of communication as it is submitted in the Experience 
Curriculum for an old-style program of composition as such, with 
its implied emphasis upon a message to be carried, an impression 
to be made upon reader or listener, and ends to be achieved more 
important than the mere linguistic means by which they are to 
be accomplished. In such a program, elements of personality, 
social amenities, and the like demand a share of attention equal 
at least to that accorded to sentence completeness and the forms 
of verbs. 

In a recent study of the language problems of children 
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in the elementary schools of Madison, Wisconsin, the social fail- 
ures in expression loomed larger than any difficulties in gram- 
matical correctness or adequacy of diction. First in frequency 
was timidity concerning speaking at all; second was the desire 
to talk incessantly without having anything to say. It was not 
until sixth in the list of difficulties that grammatical errors as such 
made their appearance. Recognition, therefore, of the social ob- 
jectives of expression is one of the major planks in the platform 
which would pave the way for the Experience Curriculum in our 
schools. 

In the third place, whatever may be our conviction concerning 
the relationship of grammatical knowledge to correctness and 
effectiveness of speech and writing, we can agree upon one funda- 
mental principle of the proposed curriculum: that is, that we 
judge the success of our teaching in terms of the pupil’s ability to 
use language and not upon his facility in ticketing tenses or nam- 
ing the parts of speech. Whoever believes implicitly in the power 
of grammatical knowledge to function in speech and writing will 
not quarrel with the proposal that it be tested in terms of its 
functioning. Whoever agrees with the Experience Curriculum 
that technicalities of grammar have no bearing upon correct usage 
will welcome the opportunity to test usage alone. 

There never was a time when high school teachers were so free 
to follow the evidence of research in these matters as they are 
today. It is more than a year since the Eastern College Entrance 
Examination Board abolished the old restrictive examination in 
English. No longer may students enter college on their ability 
to give the construction of whomever in a sentence. They must 
give evidence in the comprehensive examination of ability to use 
the English language, of having ideas to express, and of being able 
to organize and present them effectively. Most encouraging of all 
is the fact that the ruling comes as a result of specific evidence 
gathered over a period of years that those students who enter col- 
lege having passed the comprehensive, achieve in their college 
English notably above those who have entered on the basis of the 
old restrictive examination. 

Further evidence of the movement in this direction in the col- 
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leges is the recent analysis of the placement examinations in use 
in Freshman English in one hundred and thirty colleges and uni- 
versities throughout the country. Less than twenty-five per cent 
contain any questions at all in formal grammar, and of the total 
number of items, less than four per cent are concerned with nam- 
ing constructions or analyzing sentence parts. It is obvious, there- 
fore, that the way is clear for the stressing of actual practice in the 
use of the mother tongue in the English classes of America 
today. 

In the fourth place, we can work toward the development within 
our schools of the kind of enriched social environment out of 
which the activities of the Experience Curriculum naturally grow. 
We can argue first for movable seats. We can develop workshop 
and laboratory situations. We can promote gradually within the 
classroom such socializing activities as will enrich experience, and 
encourage and normalize expression. It would be tragic indeed 
if we were to set up, for instance, an artificial unit of two weeks 
of conversation for a former artificial unit of two weeks of de- 
scription. The one would be almost as far removed from reality 
as the other. The new curriculum is based clearly upon the 
assumption that children will have experiences in the classroom— 
social experiences in which language is the most potent means of 
achieving their socially useful ends. Until such an environment 
is provided, the Experience Curriculum will fall far short of the 
usefulness intended for it by its makers. Shall we not, then, in 
promoting this new program recognize language primarily as 
a mode of social behavior and the classroom as a social laboratory 
for increasing skill in its use? 

What, then, of the field of literature? Though we may not 
be able at once to reorganize our programs in terms of the par- 
ticular strands proposed by the Experience Curriculum, we can 
begin by determining to approach literature as it is approached 
by intelligent, cultured people in everyday life. We can put pleas- 
ure in reading first; we can aim constantly at enjoyment and the 
development of a hunger for more. We can test the success of 
our program by the desire of boys and girls to continue more 
reading of the same sort under their own direction. We can 
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associate books with ever-widening interests and increased under- 
standing of human nature and experience. We can show boys 
and girls that there is no realm of interest but finds expression in 
the world’s literature. There is the ever-present social problem of 
the Man of the People; there is the moral struggle of a Godfrey 
Cass. There is the irresistible humor of Alice in Wonderland; 
the comic exaggeration of Paul Bunyan and His Great Blue Ox. 
There is the thrill of the sea in Mutiny on the Bounty or in Moby 
Dick; the beauty of its underworld in Exploring with Beebe; the 
lure of its sunken treasure in Captain Eadie’s I Like Diving and 
Commander Ellsberg’s On the Bottom. There is the challenge 
of the air in North to the Orient; the vision of the seer in Mi- 
crobe Hunters. There is the lure of pioneer trails in Rolling 
Wheels; the mystic spell of primitive nature in Singing in the 
Wilderness. There is the genius of a mechanic in the Boy’s Life 
of Edison; the courage of the social worker in Twenty Years at 
Hull House. There is, even, in Caddie Woodlawn the fear of a 
tomboy at the thought of approaching womanhood; and in Dobdry 
the yearning of a youth for more adequate training of the artistic 
talent with which he hopes to serve humanity. If we cannot fol- 
low throughout all the implications of the new curriculum, we 
can at least begin the break with the traditional program of liter- 
ary chronology and technique, with its narrow range of set 
classics, and relate literature to the limitless interests of life 
itself. 

In the second place, we can emphasize in our teaching of litera- 
ture standards of appreciation and the development of a life- 
long habit of association with good books. We can recognize the 
fact that more important than familiarity with any one great 
classic is recognition of what differentiates good literature from 
poor; consciousness of what makes the Lance of Kanana a greater 
book than Tom Swift, and The Trumpeter of Krakow superior 
to both. We can face frankly the problem of what magazines 
our students prefer and what standards of selection we should 
like to promote among them; and we can do the same for the 
radio and photoplay. We can be willing, as the Experience Cur- 
riculum suggests, to begin where children are in their reading 
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experience, to risk practice in free choice under tactful guidance, 
and to lure each individual to the highest reading level which his 
capacities will permit. For one, it will be Lord Jim; for another 
it may be no higher than Three Boy Scouts in Africa. In either 
case, we may be content to remember that it is the business of 
education to give resources which will endure as long as life 
endures. To the extent to which we have done that, our pro- 
gram cannot have failed. 

In the third place, regardless of the type of literary organiza- 
tion under which we work, we can recognize the fact that desir- 
able reading habits are best developed by the extended reading 
of many books, by comparison and contrast of books new and old, 
books good, bad, and indifferent. Fortunately evidence at all 
levels of instruction suggests that pupils gain as adequate a grasp 
of many books read extensively as of few read intensively. No 
longer need the conscientious teacher feel himself derelict in his 
duty until he has ascertained whether every child in the class 
knows the meaning of the seventh word on the sixth page of 
the selection under consideration. By promoting a program of 
wide, extensive reading we may foster criticism in terms of cri- 
teria important for life beyond the schoolroom—criteria such as 
truth to human experience, richness of background, adequacy 
of character portrayal, and satisfying development of plot—con- 
sideration of which puts Silver Slippers and Tarzan of the Apes 
instantly in their place in comparison with the great literary 
achievements of today or yesterday. Such a program leads in- 
evitably to adequate consideration of current literature, enjoy- 
ment and evaluation of which is a major element in the reading 
program of the intelligent adult. 

Finally, if we would pave the way for the Experience Curric- 
ulum, we must give serious attention to all those reading and 
library skills, mastery of which is imperative if boys and girls are 
to use intelligently sources of information necessary to everyday 
experience. There is abundant evidence to indicate that a range 
of five to eleven years separates the superior from the inferior 
reader in any unselected class in the junior high school today. 
Materials for the assistance of the weak, well-motivated programs 
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for both the gifted and the handicapped are being developed in 
widely separated areas throughout the United States. Recogni- 
tion of the need of remedial reading programs at the high school 
and even at the college level encourages us to believe that rapid 
progress will be made in the near future in this instruction fun- 
damental to the incorporation in our courses of study of the basic 
principles of the Experience Curriculum. 

Shall we not, therefore, promote the cause of this forward- 
looking program by incorporating into our courses at once those 
principles on which it operates, thereby paving the way for its 
further extension and adaptation to the needs of our individual 
communities? 
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THE DEPARTMENT OF SUPERVISORS AND DIRECTORS 
OF INSTRUCTION OF THE NATIONAL 
EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


Historica, Nore’ 


On August 4, 1936, the permanent office of the Department 
was opened in the headquarters building of the National Educa- 
tion Association at Washington, D. C., with a full-time secretary 
in charge. Hereafter all of the affairs of the Department will 
be conducted from this address. 

What is now a department of the National Education Associa- 
tion was originally an independent society, organized at Atlantic 
City in February, 1921, and known as the National Conference 
on Educational Method. Since the membership turned out to be 
largely made up of general supervisors, the name was presently 
changed to National Conference of Supervisors and Directors of 
Instruction. What had been a shifting group of persons drawn 
together by a common interest in certain ideas, particularly those 
involved in the Project Method, became a relatively homogeneous 
group of those engaged in the same kind of work. Naturally 
the programs of the meetings held and the articles published in 
Educational Method became more directly practical and at the 
same time more eclectic in point of view. All the interests of 
supervisors and all shades of educational opinion were accorded a 
place. Thus a specific reform movement was merged in a gen- 
eral effort to improve curricula, supervision, and teaching. 

That an association with a professional magazine should have 
centered its efforts on the improvement of the educational as con- 
trasted with the business activities of schools and school systems 
appears to have been salutary. The demands upon business man- 
agement are insistent and the larger material rewards have been 
obtained there. Nevertheless, management is only a means to an 


1 Reprinted in part from Educational Method for October, 1936. 
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end. The supreme concern is the sort of experience afforded to 
children in the schools. That is primarily dependent on teaching. 
Somebody, therefore, must continue to carry the banner in the 
cause of good teaching lest the social art of leading and guiding 
pupils fall into neglect. What with attempts of the academically- 
minded to make education merely a “science” and of the man- 
agerially-minded to make it a business, the atrophy of teaching 
as an art is not so remote a contingency as might be supposed. It 
is actually a very present danger. 

The closer relations that the Department will sustain with the 
parent organization will undoubtedly prove very useful. The 
officers of the Department will feel the inspiration that comes 
from closer contact with the activities of a great national society 
as a whole. It will be possible to take counsel with the officers of 
other departments and hence to codperate more effectively. Cer- 
tainly the Department can be counted upon to support the efforts 
of Secretary Givens and his staff to make the National Education 
Association an ever more powerful factor in the growth of the 
American democracy, as well as a clearing house for the educa- 
tional forces of the country. 

It is appropriate at this time to express appreciation to the 
University of Chicago Press and to the World Book Company 
for their aid in establishing and circulating Educational Method 
in its early years. Teachers College deserves special thanks for 
permitting the Department for some fifteen years to maintain its 
office there, draw upon the time and strength of a member of its 
staff, who served continuously as secretary-treasurer and editor, 
and enjoy the services of its Bureau of Publications as publishing 
and accounting agent—all this for moderate compensation and 
without the slightest attempt to influence in any way the policies 
of the association or any of its officers. 

Professor Hosic will presently relinquish the office of secretary- 
treasurer, retaining that of editor. Miss Mary F. Hazell, who 
has acted as office secretary and assistant editor throughout almost 
the entire life of the Department, will have charge of the execu- 
tive office at Washington. It is hoped that the Department may 
enjoy increased measure of support from all who are interested 
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in supervision and teaching and that Educational Method may 
continue to be, as it has been in the past, the journal to which 
many educators turn first of all for inspiration, information, and 
guidance in the educational work of the schools. 


ANNUAL MEETING 


1936—Sr. Louis, Mo. 
Rudolph D. Lindquist, President 
Mary Browning, First Vice-President 
Robert H. Lane, Second Vice-President 
James F. Hosic, Secretary-Treasurer 
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*I. Educational Supervision (Leo J. Brueckner, Chairman), 1928 
*II. Scientific Method in Supervision (Leo J. Brueckner, Chairman), 1929 
III. Current Problems of Supervisors (J. Cayce Morrison, Chairman), 
1930 
IV. Evaluation of Supervision (Clifford Woody, Chairman), 1931 
V. Supervision and the Creative Teacher (Elma A. Neal, Chairman), 
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VI. Effective Instructional Leadership (Rudolph D. Lindquist, Chair- 
man), 193 
*VII. Scientific Method in Supervisory Programs (Paul T. Rankin, Chair- 
man), 1934 
VIII. Materials of Instruction (Fannie W. Dunn, Chairman), 1935 
IX. The Development of a Modern Program in English (Marquis E. 
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* Starred titles are out of print. 
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Bivins, Alice E., Assistant Professor of 
Music Education, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, New York 

Brenner, Beatrice M., Assistant to Director 
of Kindergartens, Syracuse Normal 
School, Syracuse 

Brett, Edith M., 10 Bowne Ave., Flushing 

Brown, Mrs. Caroline H., Elementary Grade 
Supervisor, 833 Thurston Rd., Rochester 

Brown, J. Lela, Assistant to Principal, i 
S. 134 Queens, 1ogth Ave. and 2o03rd 
st., Hollis 

Buck, Loretta L., Assistant Principal, P. S. 
77 Queens, Seneca Ave. and George St., 
Ridgewood 

Bureau of Reference, Research and Statis- 
tics, Eugene A. Nifenecker, Director, 
Board of Education, New York 

Butler, Harriet L., Deputy Superintendent 
of Schools, 709 City Hall, Buffalo 

Cohen, Irving L., Principal, P. 
Queens, 222nd St. and gand Ave., 
Village 

Cox, Philip W. L., Professor of Secondary 
Education, New York = nae Wash- 
ington Square, New Yo 

Day, Grace A., Director po Principal, The 
Jewish Center Academy, Far Rockaway 

Delaney, Mary J., Principal, P. S. 159, 2781 
Pitkin Ave., Brooklyn 

Donohue, John J., Principal, P. S. 16 
Bronx, 4550 Carpenter Ave., New York 

Doring, Jessie, Assistant Director, Bureau 
for Children with Retarded Mental De- 
velopment, 224 East 28th St., New York 

Dukeshire, Stanley C., Principal, P. S. No. 
3, Rockledge Manor, Yonkers 

Ebsiies. Elsa, Princi at P. S. 208, Avenue 

D and East 49th St., Brooklyn 

Ehrenfeld, Abraham, Principal, Junior High 

School 159 an, New York 


Principal, P. S. 80 
Brooklyn 


S. 33 
Queens 


Eighmey, Ralph E., Principal, Woodstock 
Elementary School, Woodstock 
Ernst, Christine C., Supervisor of Inter- 


mediate Grades, 266 Quail St., Albany 


Fogart Catherine E., Acting Principal, 
g 114, Remsen Ave. and Ave. F, 

Brooklyn 

Gannon, Edmund J., 68 Montague St., 


Brookl 

Gibbs, a B., District Superintendent 
of Schools, Second Seger veneey District 
a. Pn “paaeg County, West Main St., 


Gilkane’ “Gladys R., Primary Director, 514 
Prendergast Ave., "Jamestown 
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Goodman, Katharine M., Director of In- 
termediate Grades, Administration Bldg., 
Jamestown 

Gould, Clifford M., Supervisor of Elemen- 
tary Education, Kenmore Public Schools, 
Kenmore 

Graham, Frederick B., Principal, Junior 
High School 232, Winthrop and East s2nd 
St., Brooklyn 


Greenberg, Joseph, Principal, P. S. 77, 449 


and St., Brooklyn 

Gregory, Leslie R., Principal, State Normal 
School, Fredonia 

Gunther, Theresa, Instructor, Department 
of Education, Brooklyn College, Brooklyn 

Hall-Quest, Alfred L., 19 West 69th St., 
New or 

Handley, Mrs. Myrtle C., Principal, Robert 
Morris Elementary School, Batavia 

Holmes, Margaret C., Director of Kinder- 


gartens, 921 Lexington Ave., New York 

Holt, Edith, Assistant in Art Department, 
State Normal School, New Paltz 

Hopkins, Johanna M., Principal, P. S. 148 
Queens, 32nd Ave. "and 89th St., Jackson 
Heights 

Hosic, James F., Professor of 
50 Rockland Ave., Yonkers 

Huggin, Ellen, Building Principal, 
Seven School, Dunkirk 

Hughson, Arthur, Principal, P. S. 151 
Scene, gist Ave. and seth St., Wood- 
sice 

Hutchins, Margaret, Rural Education, Cor- 
nell University, Ithaca 


Education, 


Number 


Jenks, Elsie L., Principal, West End 
School, Lynbrook 
Kaffer, Fred, Teacher of Mathematics and 
Technical Electricity, Vocational High 
School, Syracuse 
Kennedy, Mary A., Principal, Wheelock 


a High School, 198 Forsyth St., New 


Kennedy, May, Associate Director of 
Pedagogy, New York Hospital School of 
Nursing, 1320 York Ave., New York 


Ketcham, M. Kathleen, Central School, 
Tonawanda 

Kingsley, Emma E., Principal, Riverside 
Senet, Elmira 
Curke, George, Principal, P. S. No. 20, 45 
Rivington St., New York 

Lanny, Eva M., Principal, P. S. 78 Man., 


362 Pleasant ‘Ave., New York 


Library, New York University, Washing- 
ton Square, New York ‘ 
Library, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 


versity, New York 

Lindquist, Margaret A.., 
19 Man., 344 East 14th St., 

Lustgarten, J., Principal, 
Prospect PI, Brooklyn 

McCreary, Herbert J., Principal, P. S. 18 
Richmond, Broadway and Market Sts., 
West New Brighton 

Mealey, Ethel M., Broad Park Lodge, White 
*lains 

Melchior, William T., Professor of Educa- 
tional Supervision, Syracuse University, 
Syracuse 

Menands School, Menands, Albany 

Merritt, Mrs. Lillian H., Elementary Su- 
pervisor, 321 Turin St., Rome 

Moore, Clyde B., Professor of Education, 
Graduate School of Education, Cornell 
University, Ithaca 

Morrison, 7 Cayce, Assistant Commissioner 
for Elementary Education, State Educa- 
tion Department, Albany 


Principal, P. S. 
New York 
P. S. 138, 760 
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Morriss, Mrs. Elizabeth C., Associate in 
Adult Education, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, New Yor 

Mossman, Mrs. Lois Coffey, Associate Pro- 
fessor of Education, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, ‘New York 

Munro, Mary, Supervisor of Grades, 
Cazenovia 

Murtagh, Anna L., Supervisor of Grades, 
High School, Solvay 

Myers, Alonzo F., Professor of Education, 
New York Univ ersity, Washington 
Square, New York 

Neuner, Elsie Flint, 
cation, New Rochelle 

Norvell, George W., Supervisor of English, 
State Education "Department, University 
of the State of New York, Albany 

O’Brien, Josephine G., Principal, o.t. 18% 
Briarwood and 143rd St., Jamaica 


Department of Edu- 


O’ Malley, Margaret, Principal, School No. 
66, Buffalo ; 
Osborne, Kathaleen I., District Superin- 


tendent of Schools No. 3, Warren County, 
North Creek 

Parker, Beryl, Associate Professor of Edu- 
cation, New York University, School of 
Education, Washington Square, New York 

Parks, Frank G., Principal, Dickinson Union 
School, Dickinson Center 

Phelps, Margaret, Assistant Supervisor of 
Health Education, Public Schools, Syra- 
cuse 

Power, Leonard, Educational 
417 Riverside Dr., New Yo 

Pratt, Milford H., Principal, 
School, Barker 

Pugh, Sterling B., Principal, 
School, New Rochelle 

Pugsley, Chester A., Professor of Elemen- 
tary School Administration, State Teach- 
ers College, Buffalo 

Rappaport, Mary B., Health Teaching Su- 
pervisor, Village and Rural Schools, 
Onondaga County, 327 Montgomery St., 
Syracuse 

Rector, Lizzie E., Assistant Superintendent 
of Schools, 37 "Madison Ave., New York 

Reiser, Charles W., Principal, P. S. No. 85 
Queens, 23-42 31st St., Long Island City 

Robb, Ethel, Supervisor of Kindergartens, 
Board of Education, 41 Division Street, 
Amsterdam 

Roben, Morris, Principal, P. S. 90 Bronx, 
166th St. and Sheridan Ave., New York 

Robertson, John W., Principal, Floral Park- 
Bellerose School, Floral Park 


a Consultant, 
Barker High 


Mayflower 


Rockefeller Foundation Library, 49 West 
49th St., New York ; 
Schlockow, Oswald, Assistant Superin- 
tendent of Schools, 141 East 21st St., 

Brooklyn 
See, Mrs, Thomas, Director of Kinder- 


gartens, Board of Education, Yonkers 
Short, Anna A., Assistant Superintendent 
of Schools, Office P. S. 6 Man., 39 East 
8sth St., New York 
Simpson, Mabel E., Director of Elementary 


Grades and Kindergartens, 74 Marlbor- 
ough Rd., Rochester " 
Sister M. Anita, O. P., Mt. St. Mary Li- 


brary, Mt. St. Mary-on-the-Hudson, 
Newburgh 

Smith, Bertha, Assistant Superintendent of 
Schools, Administration Bldg., Yonkers 

Smith, Hoyt D., Principal, Junior High 
School, Mamaroneck 


Smith, Sim Joe, Assistant Superintendent 
of Schools, New Rochelle 

Sofejko, Jennie, 39 Prospect Ter., Cortland 

Stapleton, Josephine F., Assistant to Prin- 
cipal, as S. 186, 521 West 145th St., 


Stillman, ‘Regina L., Assistant in Charge, 
P. S. 88 Bronx, 1340 Sheridan Ave., 
New York 

Summey, Dorothy, Supervisor of Grades, 
201 Pine St., och kport 

Syracuse University Library, Syracuse 

Tallent, Agnes J., Principal, P. S. 132, 
320 Manhattan Ave., Brooklyn 

Tebby, Fanny, aes Principal, P. S. 


248, Ave. U and 86th St., Brooklyn 
Theobald, Jacob, Principal, J. H. S. 165 
Man., 234 West tooth St., New York 


University of Buffalo Library, 3399 Main 
St., Buffalo 

Van Liew, Marion S., Chief, Bureau of 
Home Economics Education, State Edu- 
cation Department, Albany 

Voorus, C. Blanche, Supervisor of English 
in Grammar Grades, Methods in Teach- 
ing English in Junior High School, Cort- 
land State Normal School, Cortland 

Watkin, Earl P., Superintendent of 
Schools, Municipal Bldg., Ilion 

Whalen, Frank os Principal, P. S. 3 Bronx, 
368 East 157th St. New York 


Wiedemann, Frank J., Principal, Harding 
Elementary School, Riverdale and Grover 
Sts., Station B, Buffalo 

Wikander, Elin, Principal, P. S. 175, 226 
Bristol St., Brooklyn 

Wilson, Sinclair J., Principal, Stuyvesant 
High School, 345 East 15th St., New 


we oy a Director, New York State 
ibrary, Albany 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Asheville Normal and Teachers College Li- 
brary, Asheville 
Devers, Nancy O., Professor of Elementary 


Education, ivision of Instructional Serv- 
ice, State Department of Education, 
Raleigh 


Fitsnortid, Ruth, Professor of Education, 
Woman's College of the University of 
North Carolina, Greensboro 

Library, University of North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill 

Robinson, Mrs. J. A., Primary Supervisor, 
415 Liberty St., Durham 

Underwood, Myrtle, Principal, Hayes Bar- 
ton School, Raleigh 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Kosmoski, Pelagia, Supervisor of Training, 
State Teachers College, Dickinson 

Overn, A. V., Professor of Education, Uni- 
+ ona of North Dakota, University Sta- 


Selke, Erich, Director, 
School, Mayville 

State University of North Dakota Library, 
University Station, Grand Forks 

Swensen, Walter J., Superintendent of 
Schools, New Rockford 


Teacher Training 


OHIO 
Alderman, _ Lovira, Garfield 
School, Warren 


Arthur, "Mary, Director of Special Classes, 
Garfield School, Lima 


Principal, 
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Beechel, Edith E., 40 North Cottage, Athens 

Case, Mary Teaching Principal, Ken- 
sington School, Rocky River 

Chambers School Library, Shaw 
Avenue, East Cleveland 

Cushman, Josephine, Librarian, Bierce Li- 

brary, Lecter | of Akron, Akron 

Daly, Margaret M., Principal, Roosevelt 
and Central Fairmount Schools, Cincin- 


14121 


nati 
Fitzpatrick, Mary, Principal, Waring 
School, 1727 East 31st St., Cleveland 
Fowler, Lena, 1332 Logan St., N. W., Can- 


ton 

Gericke, Meta, Principal, 
Sleveland 

Hayward, Harriet S., 316 W. 
Bowling Green 

Henry, Edward A., Librarian, University of 


Scranton School, 


Wooster St., 


Cincinnati, Burnet Woods Park, Cincin- 
nati 

Hickok, Jessie L., Primary Supervisor, 
High School Building, Alliance 


Kent State University, Kent 

Kuehn, Nita E., Principal, oes Clark Ave., 
Cleveland 

Lindquist, Rudolph D., Director, University 
School, Ohio State University, Columbus 

Loomis, Arthur K., Board of Education, 
Shaker Heights, Cleveland 

Manchester, Earl N., Librarian, Ohio State 
University, Columbus 

Garfield School, 


Miller, C. L., Principal, 
Principal, Nathan Hale 


Cincinnati 

Ocechsler, Hazel, 
School, Shenandoah Rd. and Foster Ave., 
Toledo 

Ohio University Library, c/o Anne C. Keat- 
ing, Athens 

Public Library, 325 Superior Ave., N. E., 
Cleveland 

Ragland, Fannie J., Director of Upper Ele- 
mentary Grades, 216 East Ninth St., 
Cincinnati 

Reeves, Carl E., Principal, Rutland Elemen- 
tary School, Rutland 

Schroeder, Esther L., Principal, Raschig 
and 12th District Schools, Cincinnati 

Shaker Heights High School Library, Alder- 
syde and Onaway Roads, Shaker Heights, 
Cleveland 

Van de Water, Myrtle, Principal, 
School, Toledo 

Waldron, J. Harley, South Detroit, R. No. 
1, Xenia 


Warren 


OKLAHOMA 


Bishop, Lillian E., Principal, Lincoln Ele- 


mentary School, Ardmore 
“~—. be Superintendent of Schools, 
Seen Gonems Prtanigel, Board of 
Education Bla. ulsa 
Laveng Lawrence W., Director of 
Mathematics, Central High School, Tulsa 
McMillan, Ethel, Principal, Culbertson 
School, Oklahoma City 


Moore, Cecil, Supervisor of Grades, 613 
North Grand St., Okmulgee 

Scales, Pearl, Director of Grades, Board of 
ducation, Oklahoma City 

Stayton, Winifred E., Critic Instructor for 
the and and 3rd Grades, 216 East 3rd 
St., Edmond 
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OREGON 
Bridges, Grace, Auditorium Supervisor, 
Board of Education, 631 Northeast 
Clackamas St., Portland 
Briedwell, Mrs. Carlotta, Elementary Su- 
pervisor, Public Schools, Salem 
Foster, Evelyn M., Secretary-Treasurer, 


Portland Supervisors Group, 
sociation, Portland 
Long, Harriet C., Librarian, Oregon State 
Library, Salem 
Macpherson, Maud R., Librarian, 
Yormal School, Monmouth 
McCormack, R. E., Superintendent of 
Schools, Bend High School, Bend 
Roberts, L. D., Principal, Chapman School, 
Portland 


Library As- 


Oregon 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Amberson, Jean D., Associate Professor of 
Home Economics Education, Pennsylvania 
State College, State College 

Armentrout, Rev. J. S., Director of Lead- 
ership Training, Presbyterian Board of 


Christian Education, 1125 Witherspoon 
Bldg., Philadelphia 
Armour, May, Supervisor, Department of 


Science and Visualization, 347 Lafayette 
Ave., Pittsburgh 


Berggren, Elizabeth, Elementary Super- 
visor, 69 Spring St., Oil City 

Blessing, Louise, Principal, Roosevelt 
School, Pittsburgh 

Brinser, Ira S., Supervising Principal, 


Nether Providence Public Schools, Wal- 
lingford 

Cole, E. W., Headmaster, Junior School, 
Shady Side Academy, Oakland, Pittsburgh 

Conway, L. H., Supervising Principal, 
Sewickley Grade School, Sewickley 

Department of Industrial Education, 
sylvania State College, State College 

Diem, Marie L., Supervisor of Intermediate 
Grades, 944 Taylor Ave., Scranton 

Fleischmann, Charlotte C., 939 Coates St., 
Sharon Hill 

Frankenfield, Ira M., Elementary Principal, 
637 Center St., Bethlehem 

Ganaposki, W illiam B., Supervisor of Phys- 
ical Education, 1820 Haywood St., Farrell 

Garver, F. M., Professor of Education, 112 
Bennett Hall, University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia 

Gilland, Thomas M., Director of Training, 
State Teachers College, California 

Gleitz, Florence M., Supervisor of Home 
Economics, Central School Office, York 

Grizzell, E. D., Professor of Secondary Edu- 
cation, University of Pennsylvania, Phila- 
delphia 

Hankey, Bess A., Head of Girls’ 
Education, D. Oliver 
School, Pittsburgh 

Hauser, C. A., Secretary, Department of 
Home and Church, Board of Christian 
Education of the Evangelical and Reformed 
Church, 1505 Race St., Philadelphia 

Iilman, re . Principal, Illman Train- 
ing School for Kindergarten-Primary 
Teachers, Philadelphia 


Penn- 


Physical 
Senior High 


Jones, Mary F., Principal, Highland Park 
School, Upper Darby 
Kirk, Mabel E., Associate Professor of Edu- 


cation, Pennsylvania State College, State 
College 
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Kirk, S. Elisabeth, Elementary Principal, 
3729 Borsall Ave., Drexel Hill 

Librarian, Pedagogical Library, Parkway at 
zist St., Philadelphia 

Library, Administration Bldg., Forbes and 
Bellefield Sts., Pittsburgh 

Library, Pennsylvania State College, State 
College 

Library, University of Pennsylvania, Phila- 
delphia 

Liveright, Alice K., 1512 Spruce St., 
delphia 

Lobingier, Mrs. Ella H., Assistant Director, 
Teacher Training Extension, Pennsylvania 
State College, Pittsburgh 

Luckenbill, W. P., Supervising Principal, 
536 Walnut St., Freeland 

Lukens, Mary L., Measurement Supervisor, 
Lansdowne Ave. and Cedar Lane, Upper 
Darby 

McCartney Library, Miriam Grosh, Libra- 
rian, Geneva College, Beaver Falls 

McNelis, Rev. Francis A., Diocesan Super- 
intendent of Schools, 511 2oth St., Al- 


Phila- 


toona 

Miller, Elmer G., Director of Handwriting, 
Public Schools, Pittsburgh 

Muzzey, George A., Assistant Professor of 
Education, Teachers College, Temple Uni- 
versity, Philadelphia 

Olander, Herbert T., Assistant Professor, 
University - Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh 


Rapp, Anna A., Supervisor of Intermediate 
Grades, 920 North 2nd St., Reading 

Sauerbier, May M., Supervising Principal, 
409 North sth St., Reading 

Schillinger, Alberta, Principal, 1308% 
Louise St., Munhall 

Scorer, Sadie Mae, Teacher Orthogenic 
Class, Homestead 

Sharlip, Lou N., Principal, William  S. 


Stokley School, 
Philadelphia 
Shoener, Elizabeth S., Supervisor of Student 
Teaching, Philadelphia Normal School, 

Philadelphia 
Sister M. Frances Loretta, S.S.J., General 
Supervisor of Parochial Schools, Philadel- 


g2nd and Berks Sts., 


phia 

State Teachers College Library, West Chester 

Ulrich, Foster G., Principal, Milton 
Brecht School, Lancaster 

Wager, Abby, Elementary Supervisor, Mont- 
gomery County, 609 Haws Ave., Norris- 
town 

Waring, J. H. N., Jr., Principal, Downing- 
town PRE = and Agricultural School, 
Downingtown 

Wismer, Anna, 162 West Oley St., 

Young, Charles F., 
Schools, 


Reading 
Superintendent of 
East Pittsburgh 


RHODE ISLAND 


Hoye, Monica M., Elementary School Super- 
visor, Department of Public Schools, Prov- 
idence 

Lyon, Bessie C., 494 Lloyd Ave., Providence 

Quirk, Mary -. State Critic and Princi- 
pal, Main Street School, Warren 

Superintendent’ s Office, Department of Pub- 
lic Schools, Providence 

Sweeney, Ella L., Assistant Superintendent 
of Schools, Providence 
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SOUTH CAROLINA 


sy. Marion S., Supervisor, 26 Church 
, Charleston 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Campus Training School, Eastern State Nor- 
mal School, Madison 

Cummings, Mable E., Elementary 
Supervisor, 1012 W. Blvd., Rapid City 

Fastenan, Anna J., Upper Grade Supervisor, 
Spearfish Normal School, Spearfish 

——. Wilma Leslie, Head, Department of 
Education, Eastern State Normal School, 
Madison 

Giraud, Leontine, Supervisor, Campus Train- 
ing School of Eastern State Normal 
School, Madison 

Johnston, Maude E., 414 11th Ave., S. E., 
Aberdeen 


Grade 


Rogers, Gertie Belle, Director of Elemen- 
tary Education, 408 South Sanborn, 
Mitchell 


Washington School, 
School, Madison 


TENNESSEE 


Caswell, H. L., George Peabody College for 
Teachers, Nashville 

Cawthon, Mrs. Hilda Robbs, Elementary 
Supervisor, Madison County, Court House, 
Jackson 

Department of Education, School Libraries, 
Nashville 

Frierson, Mrs. G. A. Cash, Supervisor of 
Davidson County, 1111 12th Ave., So., 
Nashville 

Howard, Blanche, Elementary Supervisor, 
Perry County, Linden 

Hyder, Gretchen, Supervisor of 
County Schools, Elizabethton 

Johnston, Mrs. Eula A., Supervisor of Ele- 
mentary Schools, Hamilton County, Court 


Eastern State Normal 


Carter 


House, Chattanooga 
Kennedy, L. Blanche, 1240 Watauga St., 
Kingsport 


Knudsen, Charles W., Professor of Second- 
ary Education, George Peabody College, 
Nashville 

Learell, Ullin W., Professor of Education, 
Peabody College, Nashville 

Leath, Mary L., Primary Supervisor, Board 
of Education, Memphis 

Library, George Peabody College for Teach- 
ers, Nashville 

Lynk, W. A., Principal, Hyde Park School, 
Memphis 

Ocehmig, Elisabeth, Primary Supervisor, 3107 
Vanderbilt Pl., Nashville 

Pate spcenae, Principal, Lawler School, 

Rudisil, Z Zelia I., Principal, Rozelle School, 
Memphis 

Smith, Mrs. W. J., Supervisor, Polk County 
Schools, Benton 

Southall, Maycie, Professor of Elementary 
Education, George Peabody College, Nash- 
ville 

Watkins, Vivian, Junior High School Su- 
pervisor, 1402 17th Ave. So., Nashville 


TEXAS 


Agricultural and Mechanical College of 
Texas, Education Department, College Sta- 
tion Board of Education, Professional Li- 
brary, Ft. Worth 
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Boren, Duralde, per. 649, Commerce 
Brashear, Mrs. Brimary Supervisor, 
2435 Romine Balle 
Copecos, Jane, Principal Charlotte M. Al- 
nm School, Houston 
Chambera, Annie Bess, 224 Merchant St., 
Abilene 
Cobb, Mrs. Charles T., Rural Supervisor, 
= County, 311 Virginia Ave., Waxa- 
achie 
a ame, Principal, Huff School No. 
an Antonio 
Cotten, Mrs. Claud D., Rural School Super- 
visor, Tom Green County, San Angelo 
Curlin, Berta, Primary Supervisor, 111 
Brown St., Waxahachie 
Eppler, Mamie, Principal, 
chool, Fort Worth 
Gorbutt, Catherine, Principal, Ary School, 


El Paso 
R. R., Rural School Super- 


Alexander Hogg 


Harvin, “Mrs. 
visor, Nacogdoches ‘County, Nacogdoches 
Hirsch, Herman, Principal, Crockett School, 

Lantrip, 


San ‘Antonio 
Eastwood 
chool, 


Dora B., 
Houston 

Library, Our Lady of the Lake College, San 

Antonio 


Library, West Texas State Teachers College, 
Canyon 

Miles, Mrs. Otha King, Supervisor, Cass 
County Public Schools, Linden 

Nash, Corinne, Director of Elementary Edu- 
cation, 1912 Washington Ave., Waco 

Neal, Elma A., First Assistant Superin- 
tendent, Board of Education, San Antonio 

Ray, Annie, Supervisor of Elementary Edu- 
cation, Stephen F. Austin State Teachers 
College, Nacogdoches 

Rice, F. R., Principal, Gregory School, 1609 
East 7th St., Austin 

Sanders, Mary Shipp, County Supervisor of 
Elementary Schools, Johnson County 
Courthouse, Cleburne 

Stockard, L. V., District Superintendent of 
High Schools, Board of Education, Dallas 

Texarkana College, Texarkana 


Principal, 


Wright, Mrs. Edith D., Principal, Haw- 
thorne School, Houston 
UTAH 


Board of Education, 
derson, Brigham City 
Board of Education, Cache County School 


Attention Miss Hen- 


District, 179 North Main St., Logan 
Campbell, — Supervisor, Provo City 
Schools 


Edward, Libbie.. Primary Supervisor, Gran- 
ite School District, 218 Ww est 2nd North 
St., Salt Lake oy 

, Prima 


Hendricks, Nellie Supervisor, 


Weber County, 926 Binford St., Ogden 
Stearns, Harold i. Erimegel, Roosevelt 
High School, Salt Lake 


Cit 
University of Utah Library, Esther Nelson, 
Librarian, Salt Lake City 


VIRGINIA 


Freeman, Mrs. Philip, Supervisor, 
County, Stony Creek 

Gill, Rexie S., Supervisor, Richmond and 
Westmoreland Counties, Montross 

Groseclose, Mabel, Supervisor, Pulaski 
County, Pulaski 


Sussex 


Harwood, Virginia Catherine, Supervisor 
Grayson County, Independence 
Hawkes, Mrs. Beatrix C., Supervisor, 


Amelia County. Wilson 

Haynes, Jessie P., Elementary Supervisor, 
3200 2nd Ave., Richmon 

Helsabeck, Fred, Elementary School Su- 
pervisor, Prince George County, Hopewell 

Hewitt, Eva L., Supervisor, 312 North goth 
St., Richmond 


Hildebrand, M. Wilson, Supervisor, Albe- 
marle County, R. F. D., Earlysville 
Jones, Janie, Rural Supervisor, Wythe 


County, Wytheville 
Lawrence, Mrs. Virginia Porter, Supervisor, 
Roanoke County, Salem 


is, Mrs. Virginia, Principal, Du Pont 
School, Hopewell 
Lewis, W. A., Rural Supervisor, Accomack 
ome Onley 
Minor, Lil 


lian, Supervisor, Norfolk County, 

1112 Matooka St., Norfol 

Moncure, Anne E., Rural School Supervisor, 
King George—Stafford Division, Stafford 


Neale, Mildred E., Supervisor, Greensville 
County, Emporia 

Norfolk City School Board, Bank and 
Charlotte Sts. Norfolk 

Norris, F. H., ‘Assistant Superintendent of 
Schools, 312 N. gth St., Richmond 

Payne, Mrs. Cassie Spencer, Supervisor, 
Dinwiddie 

Pearson, H. M., Supervisor, Fauquener 
County, Remington 

Penny, Blanche, Supervisor, Montgomery 


County, Christiansbur 

ree. Mary O., eset Supervisor, Trout- 
ville 

Pierce, Mary D., Associate Professor of Edu- 
cation, State Teachers College, Farmville 

Pridgen, Katie B., Supervisor of County 
Schools, Pittsylvania County, Chatham 

Savedge, Mary A., Supervisor, Appomattox 
County, Appomattox 

Shelton, Nollie W., Jr., Principal, Birds 
Nest Grammar School, Birds Nest 

Sinclair, Katherine, Elementary Supervisor, 
City Point Court, Hopewell 

Smith, Gertrude, Supervisor, 
County, Rosslyn 

Smith, Gladys, Segervinen, Franklin County, 
Redwood 

Staples, Mrs. J. Kemper, Supervisor, Rock- 
ingham County, 550 S. Mason St., Har- 
risonburg 

Starling, Annie P., Rural Supervisor, Fred- 
erick County, Winchester 

Stickley, Eliza Kelly, Henrico Court House, 
Richmond 

Sutton, Annie H., Kindergarten First Grade 
Supervisor, 312 N. oth St., Richmond 

Treakle, Frances C., Rural Supervisor, Lan- 
caster County, Kilmarnock 

Vaughn, Eva, Supervisor, Jefferson County, 
Pulaski 

Ware, Juliet R., Supervisor, Essex, 
and Queen Counties, Dunnsville 

Whelan, Edmund Burke, Headmaster, Beck- 
ford School, Woodstock 

Willis, Mrs. Frances Hanmer, Supervisor, 
nama and Powhatan Counties, G 
an 

Young, Mrs. Irene B., Supervisor, Franklin 
County, Glade Hill 


WASHINGTON 


Maher, Rev. Thomas F., School of Educa- 
tion, Gonzaga University, Spokane 


Arlington 


King 
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Martin, Sarah, Eiementary Supervisor, 1920 
Broadway, Vancouver 

McClure, Worth, Superintendent of Schools, 
Seattle 

Potter, Pauline, Critic, Training School, 
Bellingham State Normal School, Belling- 


ham 
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